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STATISTICS OF ATTENDANCE IN By 


AMERICAN UNIVERSITIES 
AND COLLEGES, 1951 


ReturNs from 818 approved colleges and universi- 
ties throughout the nation show enrollments this fall 
totalling 1,275,404 full-time students, with 489,133 ad- 
ditional part-time students, producing a grand total 
of 1,764,537. Contrasted with the fall of 1950 (for 
758 institutions reporting both years) there is a 1951 
decrease in full-time students of 11.4 per cent; an 
increase in part-time students of 4.6 per cent; in 
grand total enrollment, a decrease of 7.8 per cent. 

Brief summary.—Analysis yields these findings: 

1. The decreases in full-time students—14.8 per cent 
for men and 3.7 for women—are sharp but are not as 
drastic as had been predicted last winter and spring. 
Evening-college and other part-time attendances not 
only hold up remarkably well, but are actually nearly 
5 per cent higher than last year. 

2. Selective Service local boards have not yet 
drafted many college men; but, utilizing the criteria 
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of competitive tests and college grades, they will prob- 
ably do so next year. Earlier criticism has lessened 
as the press and public have come to understand that 
Selective Service does not exempt college men but 
simply defers them; that their service in the armed 
forces is postponed until, in the national interest, they 
have obtained advanced education. 

3. While the crest of the veteran wave passed sev- 
eral years ago, there are still over 300,000! students 
receiving tuition and subsistence under the G. I. Bill 


1A letter from Sam H. Coile, Veterans Administration, 
November 20, 1951, gives the veteran enrollment figures 
in institutions of higher learning, as of October 31, as 
304,201 under Public Laws 16 and 346. ‘‘It is antici- 
pated,’’ Mr. Coile writes, ‘‘that the peak for the current 
school year will be in the neighborhood of 400,000.’’ 
Earlier veteran enrollments, as of October 31 each year 
were as follows: 1946 total, 875,000; 1947 total, 1,149.- 
$33; 1948 total, 953,247; 1949 total, 789,417; 1950 total, 
554,614. 
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of Rights. A considerable number of veterans paid 
their own undergraduate expenses and are now ap- 
plying their Veterans Administration entitlement 
toward meeting the heavier costs of professional and 
graduate courses. A typical Midwest university re- 
ports that, in its law-school enrollment, 39.5 per cent 
are veteran students; in the college of medicine, 30.1 
per cent are veterans; and, of those taking graduate 
work in arts and sciences, 21.6 per cent are veterans. 

4. This 1951 study discloses a disturbing decline 
in freshmen in four broad fields of study: liberal arts 
and sciences, (business administration), 
agriculture, and teachers college (education). For 
freshman men the decrease this fall as compared with 
last fall is 11.2 per cent; for freshman women, 3.5 
Explanations are suggested later in this 


commerce 


per cent. 
article. 

5. Most alarming of all, in view of the need for 
teachers in the nation’s elementary and secondary 
schools, is the calamitous decline in the number of 
young men and women entering education courses 
alike in independent teachers colleges and in teachers 
colleges or education departments within universities 
and colleges. As compared with 1950, the number of 
current freshmen taking education as their major is 
down 15.3 per cent; 21.6 per cent for young men and 
10.3 per cent for young women. The common ex- 
planation is that salaries in elementary- and second- 
ary-school teaching are markedly below those in in- 
dustry, business, and other fields. 

6. As to freshman enrollments this fall the one 
cheerful area is engineering. Here the trend is up- 
ward after the toboggan drop of 1950 when erroneous 
statements were widely publicized that the engineer- 
ing field was overcrowded. The present SCHOOL AND 
Society survey brings the good news that, in 740 
approved institutions, the number of engineering 
freshmen in the fall of 1951 exceeds those of the 
fall of 1950 by 9.2 per cent. An eneouraging in- 
crease, but the actual number remains far below the 
technological needs of the country. The situation is 
amplified later in this article. 

The drop in full-time students. Institutions on the 
accredited lists of regional and national associations 
were asked to supply figures under this definition: 
The full-time student is one who has completed a 
high-school course and is devoting substantially his 
full time to study during the collegiate year; 12 hours 
or more a week of class attendance is the Veterans 
Administration standard for this classification. 

The decline in full-time enrollment this fall of 1951 
as compared with 1950, when analyzed, shows inter- 
esting results: 

Universities under public control (63) have 291,331 
full-time men and 123,700 full-time women students 
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showing decreases of 14.8 per cent and 3.9 per cent. 
respectively, or 11.8 per cent for their totals of 
415,031 as compared with 1950. 

Universities under private control (46) have 167,71) 
full-time men and 45,983 full-time women students 
representing decreases of 12.6 per cent and 4.5 per 
cent, respectively, or 11.0 per cent for their totals of 
213,694, as compared with 1950. 

Independent colleges of arts and sciences (482) 
report 189,740 full-time men and 149,702 full-time 
women students, or 15.6 per cent and 3.1 per cent, 
respectively, below 1950, with their totals of 339,442 
showing a loss of 10.5 per cent. 

Independent schools of technology (48) report 86.. 
291 full-time men and 18,435 full-time women students, 
representing a decrease of 12.9 per cent and an in- 
crease of 1.8 per cent, respectively. The total of 
104,726 is 10.6 per cent lower than a year ago. 

Independent teachers colleges (119) report 50,110 
full-time men and 54,137 full-time women students, 
representing decreases of 22.4 per cent and 5.6 per 
cent, respectively. The total of 104,247 is 14.5 per 
cent below last year. 

Table IV supplies figures for those who wish to 
study full-time student enrollments according to geo- 
graphical divisions and according to states. 

Comments on part-time increases. In view of thi 
11.4 per cent decline in attendance of full-time stu- 
dents, special interest attaches to the 4.6 per cent 
increase in the number of part-time students. The 
definition of a part-time student stated in querying 
collegiate registrars has long been as follows: A part- 
time student is one whose main time and attendance 
are given to some other employment and who takes 
late-afternoon, evening, or Saturday classes. 

In only one institutional classification is there a 
falling off in the number of part-time students this 
fall as contrasted with last—and that is a slight one. 
In the classification universities under public control 
(state and municipal), there is a decrease of 2.5 per 
cent. The 1951 total of 126,471 part-time students 
is 3,199 less than in 1950. 

In 46 universities under private control, there are 
150,207 part-time students this fall as compared with 
147,812 in 1950, a gain of 1.6 per cent. 

Faced with the loss of full-time students there has 
manifestly been promotional activity by the smaller 
colleges in offering part-time courses. In 482 inde- 
pendent colleges of arts and sciences, there are 82,921 
taking part-time work this fall, or 16.9 per cent more 
than the 70,907 of 1950. 

In 48 independent technological institutions, the 
1951 total of 25,844 part-time students is 12.3 per 
cent more than the 23,009 of 1950. 

Although fewer high-school graduates have been 
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* Estimated. 


{ Includes duplicates which have been deducted from grand 


t Estimated figure which does not include any non-salaried 
clinical staff 
|| Estimated figure including non-salaried clinical staff and 

















total. 
' high-school teachers cooperating in the College of Education's 
Teacher Training Program. 
1Incl. Med. College at Galveston and Dentistry at Houston. 
2 Not including 1,134 students in Off-Campus centers. 
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Columbia W 187 207 25 27 SS eae 326 
Concordia 422 410 890 57 63 Hanover .... 335 
Connecticut W 0 842 849 85 104 Hardin-Sim- 
Converse W.. 3 293 311 31 40 mons U. ... 753 
Cornell, Ivuwa. 332 313 654 57 61 Hartwick .... 222 
Culver-Stock- Hastings .... 299 
Ee 196 106 306 27 30 Haverford M . 486 
Dakota Wes- Heidelberg ... 370 
leyan U. .. 99 58 166 13 89 Hendrix Pub. . 225 
Davidson M . 820 0 828 + 59 Hillsdale .... 295 
Davis & Elkins 420 118 550 ° 40 Ca ee 274 
Denison U. .. 547 575 1,132 79 89 Hobart & Wm. 
DePauw U. 853 849 1,716 120 127 Smith C. .. 595 
Dickinson 600 240 851 51 61 Co ee 1,403 
Dillard U. 167 327 532 40 47 Hollins W ... 0 
a ae 177 97 277 23 26 Holy Names W 0 
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4 
Institution 5 
e 
Ff. 
am 
Hood W ..... 0 
SG 4s te kes 499 
Houghton ... 326 
Howard ..... 627 
Howard Payne 369 
Humboldt 8. C. 
rr 340 
Huntingdon .. 105 
OS ee 88 
Idaho 8. C. .. 1,054 
Illinois ....+. 206 
Illinois Wes- 
leyan U. ... 412 
Immaculata W 0 
Immaculate 
Heart W . 0 
Incarnate Word 
Ww 0 
Indiana ¢ ‘entral 208 
Iowa Wesleyan 228 
James Millikin 
SRS See 562 
Jamestown .. 155 
Jarvis Christian 58 
John B. Stet- 
son U. ‘ 686 
John Carroll” 
ewe che wiey 1,414 
Johnson C 
Smith U. +e 309 
Judson W ... 0 
PUMINCE 22006 321 
Kalamazoo . 271 
Kentucky S. C. 
Pa aieren 232 
Kentucky Wes 
eyan 12 
Kenyon M 481 
Keuka W 0 
«wwe bie s 144 
SS ee 518 
Knoxville ... ap 4 
Lafayette M . 1,365 
LaGrange W . 39 
Lake Erie W . 0 
Lake Forest .. 515 
DE as ius 15 
Langston U. . 257 
LaSalle M ... 2,108 
LaSierra .... 402 
Lawrence. 444 
Lebanon Valley 326 
LeMoyne .... 130 
Lenoir Rhyne. 437 
Lewis & Clark 662 
Limestone W . 9 
Lincoln Me- 
morial U. .. 233 
Lincoln U., Mo. 
re 418 
Lincoln U., Pa 
ar eee 322 
Lindenwood Ww 0 
Linfield ..... 287 
Livingstone .. 121 
Long Beach §, 
ie 598 
L an as M . 750 
maegthe He ights 
re ee 
Louisiana ... 366 
Loyola, Md. M 577 
Loyola U., Cal. 
eee ee 1,013 
Luther ...... 42: 
Lycoming ... 331 
Lynchburg ... 807 
Macalester ... 581 
MacMurray W 1 
Manchester .. 359 
Manhattan M. 2,087 


Manhattanville 

C. of the Sa- 

cred Heart W 4 
Marietta .... 460 
Marshall Pub. Live 
~ Baldwin 














Fro} & . a & 
@ 4 3s a as He be 
Ea n =n z 

s $5 ey 8 ¢ ¢ gS ey 
of a Es 75 Institution & as Po as 
oH 2s Ba oni & oH 8s Big 
a= ag = 2 ay ag Ee e§ my 
oS o = 3 co os Ke) on 55 

Ba A) a BH Am Be, zo me 
458 467 48 52 Mary Manse W 0 131 348 21 

302 876 53 63 Mary W ue 
254 615 34 3 Pub. 16 1,143 1,159 80 
266 1,095 73 75 Marygrove WwW. 0 722 722 68 
255 669 36 46 Marylhurst WwW 0 264 371 2 

Marymount, 

170 686 46 52 Kans. 0 240 251 26 
420 572 31 43 Marymount N. 9 eT 497 es 
39 160 17 20 6. Be W nctner i i 595 
3898 1,481 122 130 Mary ville, Mo. 0 ses 28 20 
64 325 20 28 REE PPS 2 285 2 

Maryville, 
821 77 51 72 Tenn, <<-s. 304 385 695 53 
306 306 36 43 Marywood W. 0 577 767 46 
McMurry 3809 200 570 28 
498 745 55 6¢ MePherson . 197 130 380 28 
Memphis 8S. Cc. = 
385 596 63 7 7 ee 1,278 715 2,722 120 
126 361 26 29 Mercer U. 735 o. aor; 59 
67 361 23 2 merey W ss... 0 336 37 37 
Mercyhurst W 0 180 236 32 
351 1,157 48 79 Meredith W 0 540 572 47 
170 er = 30 Middle — 609 63 1361 " 
8 4¢ 2 26 8. C. Pad. i 36 26 7 
Middlebury 686 527 1,213 66 
385 1,285 67 96 Midland Pub.. 233 118 371 26 
Midwestern U. 683 299 1,222 69 
15 2,095 80 109 Mills W ..... 12 613 643 65 
Millsaps ..... 340 261 655 34 
310 626 33 33 Milwaukee- 
168 170 25 26 Downer W 0 224 268 36 
te ro: a MP Mississippi 494 352 846 42 
os 200 Mississippi 
—— 491 43 47 ,  ipaaeates e. 1.030 9 9.512 241 
aVe s ‘ SAS ee ,03¢ 75 Ai) 

_ a P Mississippi 8. C. 

58 263 19 24 for W. Pub. W 0 804 821 68 
wen =. 88 46 Missouri Valley 254 86 529 30 
ene a o4 Monmouth 298 296 623 5 
PHL 239 13 17 Moravian M . 317 0 319 5 
253 781 53 61 Morehouse M. 473 0 473 32 
164 2h 135 a Morgan S. C. ical a : 

104 "5 4 50 ol Pub, ....es 792 754 1,726 91 

4 ve = ae Morningside 404 225 713 42 
ae , at 7 a Morris Brown 279 308 667 37 
re te ‘ a Mount Angel 
209 490 24 29 Seminary M 102 0 102 8 
= » §22 51 61 Mount Holyoke 
oon aes 90 = 120 PE 0 1,221 1,262 106 
203 753 50 54 Mount Mary W 0 606 886 47 
oa bt 60 71 ~=‘Mount Mercy W 0 259 319 33 
ae 61 39 47 Mount St. Agnes 
es wat 20 26 ER See 0 124 156 26 
398 1.127 7 $ Mount St. Mary, 

194 208 25 - ia N. HW ... 0 153 247 23 
e bi i Mount St. 
122 355 26 9 Mary’s Md. i a 
i Me Miwa es 6 467 0 588 23 
2 9 Mount St. 
~— _ as = Scholastica W 0 332 360 32 
0 327 29 87 Mount Union . 436 213 817 36 
805 309 43 46 Muhlenberg M 609 ae. 614 40 
214 516 42 43 Mundelein W 0 712 722 61 
237 378 26 9 Municipal U. of 
= - Omaha Pub. 889 487 3,000 67 
435 1,869 48 99 Muskingum .. 375 359 750 56 
‘750 ” . 0 351 817 34 
457 501 45 59 — <0; 0 201 261 18 
244 726 46 47 — STS es 2 26 
57 9 Nazareth, oe 4 
F wa - ~ ss. 0 404 452 41 
0 1,403 61 Nebraska Wes- 
260 803 37 pi — a 318 299 646 38 

94 603 35 40 New Mexico 
164 534 30 88 Military Inst. 

835 1,450 103 143 Pub. M 261 0 261 22 

478 494 47 53 New Mexico _ 

298 666 44 46 Western C. 

0 2,790 12 201 eS a 490 109 801 73 

Newberry 26 89 360 26 
Niagara U. M 1,094 119 1,398 101 

885 568 86 92 N. Carolina C. 

193 693 49 54 at Durham 

739 2,672 147 153 ee 514 798 1,368 97 
North Central 356 214 603 40 

245 245 29 2 N. Georgia ... 419 151 572 34 
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a 
gs 
@ ¢ Ss 
Institution as ee 
iy or 2s 
es E= gS 
5 SP = 
pid Sk AO 

Northwest 

Nazarene 277 199 546 
Northwestern 

Ss. Cc. of La. 

ae Ae 569 26 1,353 
Norwich U. af 632 0 632 
N Dame, 

Ono W eee 0 245 245 
Notre Dame 

f ‘Sti iten Is- 

land W 0 247 249 
Oberlin cece 990 1,006 2,051 
0 idental 730 475 1,312 
Oglethorpe Wy: 65 59 253 
0 We sleyan 992 989 2,011 
Oklahoma C. for 

W Pub. W. 37 438 663 

ahoma City 
ie ain oe 417 197 1,713 
( TO. suave 203 163 404 
Otterbein .. 368 255 634 
Our Lady of the 

Lake W ... 25 229 433 

ific Luth- 

eran FF 420 259 822 
I ie T nion 435 250 816 
P ic rae 408 140 600 
PENG sviascies tats 250 368 
ys: ae 179 211 390 
ParsonS ..ce-. 205 76 296 
Pasadena . 322 242 663 
Pennsylvania 

C. for W. W 0 482 507 
Philander 

Smite cess 165 214 57 
Phillips U 450 276 1,089 
Pomona ..... 542 484 1,042 
Prairie View A 

& M C. of 

Texas Pub 998 1,425 2,431 
Pratt Inet. ... 934 577 1,568 
Presbyterian 402 12 414 
Principia ‘ 212 24 458 
Providence M. 1,433 0 1,973 
Queens W ... 16 269 350 
Radcliffe W 0 1,340 1,340 
Randolph- 

Macon M 353 2 357 
Randolph- 

Macon W .. 0 592 592 
aa) INA eee 414 16 620 
Beste Wn ss 0 585 585 
thode Island 

School of De- 

te ee 375 251 626 
i Speers eee 386 166 555 
Rivier W 0 139 842 
Roanoke ..... 236 104 364 
Re ck ford a 14 204 474 
Rockhurst M 392 2 956 
BOWOO 6 ais: 0e:c 311 291 643 
Roosevelt 1,579 782 4,240 
Rosary W a 7 661 681 
Rosemont W . 0 828 334 
Russell Sage W 6 517 1,057 
St. Ambrose M 708 8 1,062 
st. Anselm’s M 514 0 610 
St. Augustine’s 157 221 373 
St. Benedict's 

wan sisés 6 427 0 429 
St. — 

ture M .. 1,221 163 1,550 
St. Edward’s 

Seminary M 128 0 128 
St. Francis 353 10 382 
St. Francis 

Xavier W .. 0 266 529 
St. John’s U. M 782 0 782 
St. Joseph, 

. OM (es 0 353 650 
St. Joseph, Md. 

Re Ta 0 198 199 
St. Joseph’s, 

ied. WF . ics 527 0 650 
St. Joseph’s, 

N. Y. aa. 0 330 330 


Teaching Staff 


Full-Time 


Teaching Staff 


Total Number 


AD 


NAAN 





Institution 


”, Joseph's 
| iar 
ste L awrence 
St. Martin's M 
St. ery, Kans. 
St. 4 of the 
Springs W . 
St. Mary of the 
Woods W.. 
St. Mary’s, 
Minn. M 
St. Mary’s, 
Notre Dame 
Ww 


St. Mary’s Do- 
minican C. W 
St. Michael's 
Me ack Wo 
St. Norbert M 
St. Olaf 
St. Patrick’s 
Seminary M 
St. Paul Semi- 
Rg Ul 
Paul's Poly. 
hae } 
St. Peter's M. 
St. Vincent M. 
Salem W : 
Samuel Houston 
San Diego S. C. 
Pub. 
San Francisco 
C. for W. W 
San Jose S. C. 


Scarritt 
Seripps W 
Seattle U. So 
Seattle-Pacific 
Seton Hill W 
Shaw U. 
Shepherd 
Shorter 
Siena M : 
Siena He ‘ights 
Ww ; 


Pub. 
ae 


Simmons W 
Simpson 
Skidmore W 
Smith W 
Southeastern 
La. Pub. 
Southern 
sionary . ; 
Southwest Mo. 
S. Cc. Pub 
Southwestern, 
eee 
Southwestern 
at Memphis. 
Southwestern 
Louisiana 
Inst. Pub. 
Southwestern 
Okla. 


Mis- 


ty | Se ae 
Southwestera 

U., Texas 
Spelman W . 
Spring Hill M 
Springfield 
Susquehanna U. 
Swarthmore 
Sweet Briar W 
Talladega 


nn suse «< 
Taylor U. , 
yo. 
Texas C. of A. 

 . S. 


Men 





_ 


iS) 





* Estimated. 


bm! 


to 


> 


to 


Men & Women 
Grand Total 
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cine 
oa 


aching Staff 
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how wlll mh 
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Gobo 
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oa 
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i) 
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= b= t = 1 
© x S35 oN cx 2 © Ss Eu 

Institution LS a= a 75 Institution 5 os oH oa 

ss oe “3 = & oe 2s a 
es Es ag Sg es Ex ed ce 
es ~ ga oe) os es Cry on 
Pai Shy ZO Be Ak ae zo mS 

Texas S. C. for Washburn Mun. 

W. Pub. W . 0 1,692 1,782 149 165 DD, PRs os 00 805 890 1,547 75 112 
Texas Wes- Washington 242 90 334 21 26 

leyan ..... 319 295 793 52 52 Washington & sie 
Texas Western ' i 44 : me 

es Sane ee £68 555 2,295 107 117 Gastienon ne . inne ” vei 
Thiel ....... 278 154 451 31 37 Missionary . 240 195 586 27 31 
Tillotson ‘ 171 327 503 27 31 Wavnesburg 346 128 504 27 - 
Transylvania . 122 126 265 23 28 Webster W "0 310 504 34 Sy 
Trinity, Conn. ree the 71° a = 4 

“pak 999 0 1.145 68 =e Wellesley W 0 1,713 1,739 162 205 
eran Nae : ; , _ sa Wells W 0 305 305 41 
meee. Ee Ee tO ee a OC a ee rosy > 41 

“ai : 96 5 ne Wesleyan C. W 7 434 473 63 68 

_ ae 0 496 500 D0 61 . ‘ ro « 

Trinity U Wesleyan U. M 781 0 820 83 119 

Texas 2455 428 261 2,065 70 86 West Texas S. 

Tusculum .... 107 69 178 17 20 C. Pub. .. 563 367 1,994 69 77 
Union, Ky. .. 191 91 457 26 26 West Va. S. C. 
Union, Neb. 349 220 735 388 45 Pub. ...... 537 457 1,009 78 84 
Union U., West Va. Wes- 

ee 273 129 §23 27 33 i ieee 295 204 618 27 81 
U. of Chatta- Western W 0 245 245 36 4 

ee 515 300 1,340 46 86 Western Mary- 

U. of Dayton 1,380 254 3,389 121 187 SS ee 307 344 722 53 57 
U. of Dubuque 390 159 561 33 39 Westminster, 
U. of Miami .. 6,002 1,753 10,519 336 498 Mo. M 310 0 311 2 26 
U. of Portland 958 224 1,275 102 107 Westminster, 
U. of Redlands 556 462 1,130 74 85 ), Sa 394 424 1,017 56 71 
U. of San Fran- Westminster, 

cisco M ... 1,366 66 2,826 100 139 CO ae 102 98 251 19 2 
U. of Santa Wheaton, Il! 841 738 1,692 109 126 

Clara M 1,083 0 1,260 82 95 Wheaton, Mass 
U. of Scranton RPP PETS SE 0 532 §32 58 67 

| ARES eS 860 0 2,223 68 101 Whitman 353 $21 678 40 50 
U. of the South Whittier 446 449 1,062 52 67 

BS cl sees 511 0 §12 37 37 Whitworth 339 330 695 41 g 
U. of Tulsa .. 2,845 1,102 4,255 155 177 MEN, 5 wi4460' 6s 291 345 847 3s 47 
CS eee 836 396 1,575 62 90 LiL ee 437 133 1,780 43 63 
Ue 402 286 693 48 48 Willamette .. 638 372 1,052 74 82 
Ursuline, Ky. William Jewell 414 188 652 42 4 

_ Se : 0 144 271 20 27 Williams M 1,045 0 1,056 114 124 
Ursuline, 0. W 0 198 198 32 2 Wilmington 320 133 630 20 6 
Valdosta S. C., Wilson W i 338 345 44 51 

Georgia Pub. 99 265 411 24 29 Winthrop Pub. 

Valparaiso 1,020 602 1,657 92 123 _ ee 0 1,099 1,120 108 11 
Vassar W ... 0 1,426 1,426 158 169 Wittenberg 500 404 1,339 62 te 
Villa Maria W 0 165 255 29 33 Wofford M 508 0 577 40 40 
Villanova M . 2,035 0 3,355 135 146 Woman's C.-U. 
Va. Mil. Inst. of N. C. Pub. 

Ped. M .... 962 0 962 88 88 PES 2 2,317 2,388 187 211 
Va. S. C. Pub. 733 973 1,990 173 176 Woodstock M. 160 0 160 27 27 
Va. Union U.. 337 878 770 43 46 Xavier U., La. 460 430 1,02 67 90 
Wabash WM... 504 0 505 44 48 Xavier U., Ohio 
Wagner Memo- | Peer 1,199 3 2,500 &8 128 

rial Lutheran 494 283 1,358 54 94 WOGRtON 2... 153 78 233 28 23 
Wake Forest 1,385 311 1,703 147 204 Yeshiva M 791 0 857 104 117 
Walla Walla 560 358 1,055 46 55 Youngstown 1,319 273 8.487 110 226 
Wartburg 396 189 594 40 43 Totals . 205,521 156,554 461,245 27,233 35,132 

* Estimated. 

TABLE I—(Continued) 
III. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 
1. Technological Institutions 
a & 4 r=} q nS 
ie} s 2s | = 3s 
© ® cS 0” ~ o o cS oe Ee 

Institution & al a Es PAS Institution & | a Es 75 

H on 2s S| ome a) om Ce) Big = 
ac E= a3 i s° est Ex ag ag Sa 
es os © 3 o® o's cs oe ary c® 
pc a pte) a=) Eo by eh ad fu ea 

A. & M. C. of Alcorn A. & M. 

Texas Pub. i 278 278 677 54 55 
A «" a . c ee ? 6,289 0 6,583 397 583 Arkansas A. & 
= ° - oO ‘ > q ” 

N. C. Pub. 1,650 a a i RT 157 ae “4 4 
Alahbame A. & Calif. Inst. 

M. C. Pub. . 410 553 963 61 61 Tech. M : 1,023 0 1,023 160 290 
Alabama Poly. Carnegie Inst. 

Inst. Pub. 4,337 1,087 5,748 399 453 of Tech. 2,132 750 4,230 275 415 





* Estimated. 
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ro & = 
e ~ = ¢ o = 
© © os o” - " Es —2 
sean tt 8 g Se a = ae =] g bo =f 
Institution = an es = 5 Z Institution - cm me aa 
eo om “2s Bs ‘ie = on 2t ond 
ex E= e§ ag Sy nial E- = =e 
os a, es So a Cae 2 Cr co 
pom) roy Ao ts) os ae Sr ao Be 
Case Inst. of : North Dakota 
112 Tech. M... 1,156 0 1,900 138 196 Az. C. Ped... 1,27 419 1,714 119 144 
26 Clarkson C. of ” ; Northeastern 

a 1,100 0 1,117 68 80 eo zeueeke 4,153* 131 10,062* 128 496 

79 ( 5 Se 2 as a! . Oklahoma Ag. 
2,725 0 2,788 259 268 & M.C. Pub. 5,421 1,993 9,921 414 499 





8 ance * Pelee: ok MC. Pub. 
Mu. C. Pub. . —_ 750 3,502 202 228 Heool lyn M 1.470 5 6.064 143 419 





5 Cooper Union. ‘ 89 930 69 159 laa 
205 Drexel Inst. of Rensselaer po a ae oo 2 
“41 i. eee 1,887 523 5,793 174 428 Poly. Inst. M 2,709 16 3,273 263 367 
68 Florida A. & M. S. Car. S.C. : Ms a : 
; 24 78 2,350 105 105 


C. Pub. ..s- 895 1,099 2,073 153 153 Pub’; .. wees 62 t 
S. Dakota S. of 





Georgia Iust. 
- of Tech. Pub. Mines & Tech. 
iy uf <cueate 3,560 0 4.117 283 332 ae 432 3 485 50 53 
g Hampten Inst. 596 552 1,206 115 122 S. Dakota S. C. 
od linois Inst. of of Ag. & M. 
~ ME rah 2,224 127 7,148 201 348 SS) ae 1,135 842 1,477 165 170 
31 as S.C. of Southern U. & 
44 Ag. & Ap. Se. A. & M. C. 
a PS uae 8,205 1,602 GOES icsse skwe ae 921 1,172 2 243 141 145 
vi Louisiana Poly. Stevens Inst. of 


Inst. Pub. ; 1,199 647 1,888 155 171 Tech. M Af 784 0 1.816 83 117 


26 Lowell Textile a 
ro7 x oF - 2 enn. « ° 

ss Inst. Pub. . 537 14 551 v2 3 : SC "pub 886 1,049 2,060 172 184 
71 Mass. Inst. of ; Teme a a ; 

r . d wr y« i a 8 > © { J. 
23 M TEC of Min: — "7 ade — S18 Inst. Pub. . 1,424 470 2,355 93 121 
126 “ing & Tech. Texas Tech. C. . an 7 

Pub, M.... 1,235 54 1,314 130 32 Pub. ... .. 3,092 1,237 = 4,906 260 300 
67 Miss. S. C. Pub. 1,823 115 2.387 185 212 Tuskegee Inst. 1,202 562 1,927 196 220 
50 Montana S. of U. S. Military 
67 Mines Pub.. 236 0 236 30 34 Acad. Pub. M 2,448 0 2,448 247 318 
48 Montana S. C. U. S. Naval 
47 ee ae 1,238 616 1,951 176 214 Acad. M ... 3,765 0 3,765 510 510 
63 N. Mex. C. of Univ. of Rhode 
82 Ag. & M. A. Island Pub.. 1,316 533 1,985 205 247 
44 Ps iat aly 893 299 1,652 128 140 Utah S. Ag. C. 
124 N. Mex. Inst, 1) ae 2,246 744 3,164 229 208 
<b of Mines Pub. Va. Poly. Inst. 
5 M 142 0 155 18 21 nS 2,962 101 3,090 332 450 


_ 
_ 
so) 
fa | 





2,660 86 161 Naval Arch. 
M 


40 S.C. of Ag. Worcester Poly. 
& Eng’g. Pub. Inst. M.... 666 0 681 7 
_ ear 3,360 14 3,759 455 531 Totals .... G2,a0e 19,672 145,365 9,172 12,145 





90 * Estimated. 
TABLE I 
III. INDEPENDENT TECHNICAL INSTITUTIONS 


226 2. Teachers Colleges 











e mI = = 
Z Es 17) : Es a 
= bo = to 5 b> g to 
Institution = ay 7a Institution Le a ae 
al “2s = eH “> ae | 
es Ea <3 eS Es as 
—— es oh es @ s 4 
- ak 20 : pte Ad aS) 
As, 2 FT. &, Arkansas §S. T. 
Florence i? 542 491 1,265 75 75 
rE 548 442 1,047 61 70 Austin Peay S 
se. &.. 2 Cu SS Fee ss. 289 181 876 40 55 
Jacksonville Bali 8S. T. C€. 
| ee eer ma 1,190 60 emule See 3,158 165 189 
si.  F ©u Black Hills T. 
Livingston ee ae 180 137 407 32 4) 
a i> | 208 159 533 36 39 Chicago T. C. 
q Als: §.. % Gx | 188 868 2,089 70 88 
55 Troy Pub. . 365 303 918* 42 45 Central S. C., 


Albany S. C. Wilbert 
49 er FF 139 389 820 29 43 err eS 423 356 798 86 96 





Appalachian S. Colo. S. C. of 
90 ~ © Peer... 464 570 1,197 67 80 me Pee ..« 790 855 1,752 125 134 
. Arizona S. T. Colo. Western 
C., Flagstaff S. C. Pub. . 307 825 632 42 59 
b. 49 49 


115 Pee oe 318 164 508 40 46 Concord Pub.. 336 294 643 
t 





* Estimated. 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
- me 
-. 2 “3 c ‘s a 
3 an =n 3 A-4 as 
oy © Es oe bet e ry o5 0? En : 
Institution & oe as) Bs - 4 Institution & ae a Es + Ins 
: oe ws 6S cz & 26 ws &§R 23 
oe oe cf 53 33 é5 23 sf 33 3 
Am Ete Ad) ie BS am Ee Zo Ba BS 
Concordia 337 219 557 34 43 Minn. §. T. C., i, 
Conn. T. C., St. Cloud » 
New Britain i. aa 570 646 1,224 118 118 a 
OO APs 472 588 1,600 103 119 Minn. S. T. C., see 
Delta S. T. C. Winona Pub, 228 204 620 43 47 Pub 
| re 171 218 454 44 47 Missouri S. C., revo 
East Caroiina Central Pub. 745 642 1,776 96 106 a 
7. C. Pasa. 754 986 2,312 106 106 Missouri S. C., Orego 
Fairmont 8S. C. Northeast ‘Eas 
Pub. : 329 811 874 60 62 ere 950 476 1,426 81 81 Ores 
George Pe abody Missouri S. C., Rou 
c. “for ‘ 642 561 1,701 106 120 Northwest Pt b 
Georgia S. C.. Ae 398 397 795 53 53 Pa. $ 
Fort Valley Missouri’ S. C., “Blo 
ae 236 330 961 50 55 Southeast Put 
Georgia S. C., Ee 620 399 1,165 59 66 Pa st 
Savannah Montana C. of “Cl 
Pub elec 430 442 1,021 70 73 Ed., Eastern Pa. S 
Georgia T. C. es 221 238 618 25 32 "Ras 
ee 211 283 613 56 56 Montana C. of ssa 
Glenville 8S. C. Ed., Western Pa oG 
wok xs 185 152 439 31 82 | eRe 94 94 197 22 23 Edi 
Great Falls C. Morehead S Pul 
of 180 104 405 16 20 .. eer 343 187 974 57 62 ) ‘ 
Harris T. C Mt. Angel Pa. 
OR ccnens 364 322 910 41 57 Women's C. 0 21 53 8 14 ee 
Henderson 8. Murray - ia Pa. 
7 i, Oe... 407 281 853 - 60 57 | ae 682 457 1,363 88 92 Ku 
Illinois S.C. National C. of ce. 
Eastern Pub. 631 472 1,562 135 140 cd. W ‘ 1 315 371 24 44 Pa 
Illinois 8S. Nebr. S. T. Lo 
Western Pub. 722 539 1,918 114 114 Chadron Pub. 202 119 442 51 51 Pul 
Illinois S. N. U. Nebr. S. T. C. Pa. | 
ae <tr 936 1,040 2,216 174 197 Kearney Pub. 308 257 579 58 58 Ma 
Illinois 8S. T. Nebr. S. T. C.,, _Pul 
C., Northern Peru Pub. 180 103 335 44 48 Pa. 
PR cs as. 891 885 2,084 119 126 Nebr. S. T. C., Mil 
Indiana S. T. , Wayne Pub. 299 304 614 59 64 Pul 
C. Pub_.... 822 176 2,519 136 145 I a Pa. | 
Iowa S. T. C *somtctair Shi 
PRR. psa cic 896 1,449 2,346 286 802 See 433 622 1,548 69 79 bur 
Jackson C., nis. Bes Pa. | 
Miss. Pub. . 247 472 747 40 51 Trenton Pub. 237 636 1,027 67 84 Sli 
Kansas S. T. C., New Mex. Ro 
Eporia — U. Pe. 
ere 607 507 1,143 105 130 4 eae 812 200 689 65 69 We 
Kansas S. T. New York m, < Pul 
P oa for Teachers, Radf« 
apie 1,051 393 1,680 165 175 Albany Lub. 641 860 1,938 104 129 W 
Keene T. C. New York 8. T. Sam 
ae 182 251 §21 31 39 C., Buffalo S. 
Kentucky S. T. Se 633 1,403 2,828 151 151 8. Ds 
Cc.. Western New York S. T. ern 
| ere 1,004 43 1,769 110 118 C., Cortland Pu 
Longwood C. ss §21 776 1,547 98 98 
Pub, W.... 13 580 599 53 55 New York S. T. co 
M: idison C. Pub. C., New Paltz *] 
SEB eS 68 890 1,037 63 76 UE cas ss 188 652 1,167 89 92 
M: urs knoll A od New York S. T. aren 
8 0 137 141 16 24 C... Oneonta ente! 
M: neylaid S. T. RP 117 591 972 65 65 nt 
Towson New York S. T. en 
Pub. ey 288 602 890 53 53 C., Oswego atter 
Mass. S. T. C., re 579 577 1,216 100 110 : 
Framingham Maer. 8. 7.0 in-se 
Pub. W : 0 527 534 32 32 Elizabeth 
Michigan C. of Cily Fub. .. 97 380 477 5 33 part 
Ed., Central KR. Car. 8. TF. 0. 
es 903 712 3,102 127 143 Fayetteville per 
Michigan C. of re 135 476 611 34 34 
Ed., Northern N..Cor, 8. F.C, Tl 
re 352 227 618 60 64 Winston- hi 
Michigan C. of Salem Pub.. 199 401 602 82 82 whic 
Ed., Western N. Dak. S. T.C., cour 
on 18h ss 1,786* 1,402* 4,412° 285 295 Dickinson 
Michigan S. N. . 117 87 206 22 29 ance 
le ae 1,075 990 3,482 135 140 N. Dak. S. T.C., 
Miner Teach- Minot Pub. 233 386 651 56 68 part 
ers C. Pub 124 395 519 30 82 N. Dak. 8S. T. C., 
Minn. 8. T. C., Ls aa City G 
Bemidji Pub: 249 213 462 48 48 Pub. ...... 135 150 314 42 47 
Minn. S. T. C. Oktsboma & od —C 
Mankato Pub. 573 587 1,761 104 104 Central Pub. 410 256 799 61 63 | 
Minn. S. T. C., Oklahoma S. C., that 
Moorhead East Central the 
eae 226 274 550 49 59 eee. SAwigee 454 339 991 51 56 
Soc 





* Estimated. 
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TABLE I—(Continued) 
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Oklahoma §S. C., 

Northeastern 

Pad, wesres 481 809 998 62 62 
Oklahoma §S. C., 


Southeastern 


Pub, -i505e% 412 301 982 66 66 
Oregon C. of Ed. 

PUD... acess 192 267 470 21 28 
Oregon C. of Ed. 

Bastern Pub. 206 183 462 38 42 


Oregon C. of Ed. 

Southern 

Pans. cc0 355 318 218 582 47 49 
Ps. & Se Se 

Bloomsburg 


Pudi si eed 462 311 819 43 45 
Pa. S.. FS 

Clarion Pub, 838 220 629 48 48 
P S.. Zw 

East Strouds 

buig Pub... 424 318 749 41 43 
Ps 5... % Se 

Edinboro 

Pub... <nccvluls 231 207 535 40 40 
Ps. &.. o_o 

Indiana Pub, 612 925 1,660 101 101 


Pa. S & Cy 
Kutztown 


PUD, 2ceass 351 461 876 47 47 
Fs. &. Sa Oy 

Lock Have 

Pub. ern! 285 183 472 33 37 
Pa. §. TF. . 

Mansfield 

PRD “4 chou ce 264 290 563 64 64 
Fa. Bo 2. 

Millersville 

PIs ue oan 370 820 797 44 46 


Pa. BR. Ge 

Shippens- 

burg Pub. .. 344 311 
Pa. & ao. Ge 

Slippery 

Rock Pub. . 341 420 762 59 62 
Pa. te a> Ose 

West Chester 


POS. Gewese 563 1,024 1,644 80 86 
Radford Pub. 

OES 0 760 806 47 58 
Sam Houston 

S. T. C. Pub. 766 525 1,547 101 110 


§8. Dak. North- 
ern. &. F ( 





* Estimated. 


entering education courses as freshmen, the independ- 
ent teachers colleges have stirred up the part-time 
attendance of more local school teachers in teacher- 
in-service offerings. In 119 such colleges the 24,224 
part-time students this fall represent a gain of 20.6 
per cent over the 20,087 of 1950. 

The Association of University Evening Colleges, 
which has 86 member institutions in all parts of the 
country, records that 65 members show total attend- 
ance in collegiate credit courses this fall of 221,607 
part-time students. 

Grand-total enrollments helped by part-time gains. 
—Counting full-time and part-time students, we find 
that the 1951 grand-total enrollments of 1,764,537 in 
the 818 approved institutions on the SCHOOL AND 
Socrety list indicate a decrease of about 7.8 per cent. 
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Stout Institute 
OS eae 412 294 706 58 58 


ri aceraie 350 172 664 41 47 

—- f €., 

East Pub. . 847 886 2,050 110 111 
Texas S. T. C., 

East Pub. . 1,123 684 3,084 113 130 
Texas S. T. C., 

North Pub.. 2,115 1,823 4,299 255 307 
Texas S. T. C., 

Southwest 

err 766* 706* 1,812 81 89 
Wash. C. of Ed., 

Central Pub. 626 430 1,074 96 110 
Wash. C. of Fd., 

Eastern Pub. 604 358 1,029 87 93 
Wash. C. of Ed., 

Western 

i 664 493 1,189 95 95 
West Liberty 

Sc. Pee. 267 191 656 29 38 
W. Carolina 

7. C. Fam 302 210 566 34 37 
Wheelock W . 0 869 869 22 23 
Wilson T. C. 

Pe. wane 177 258 533 44 49 
Wie. &..T. C., 

Eau Claire 

|. re 412 338 760 60 63 
We. &. TF. C., 

LaCrosse 

, arr 480 444 1,056 74 79 


Wire. &. TF. C., 
Milwaukee 
PNG aq kiek's 727 987 2,293 120 127 
Wie 8. FT. C., 
Oshkosh 
rs 
Wee. 8: TF. C.. 
Platteville 


339 350 1,045 51 55 


|| a 25 175 827 51 58 
Wisc. S. C. 

Stevens Point 

Pub. .. . 374 317 1,180 56 57 


Wee 8.. F. C., 

Superior 

Co re 500 274 944 61 64 
Wise. S. T. C., 

Whitewater 

| 307 350 1,018 54 57 
TORE tence 54,185 56,896 141,810 8,958 9,740 


This decrease in grand-total attendance is lower than 
might be expected because it is merged with the 489,- 
133 part-time enrollments of these same institutions 
which represent a 4.6 per cent increase over last year. 

The grand-total decline of 7.8 per cent here is the 
same percentage reported by the Office of Education, 
FSA, covering all students (not differentiated between 
full-time and part-time students) attending institu- 
tions of varied types above the high-school level.? 

2 Data acompanying letter of Robert C. Story, head, 
Technical Services, Research and Statistical Service, Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education, November 26, 
1951: ‘All institutions’’ (number not given) show 
‘‘total fall enrollment’’ of 2,116,440 for ‘‘fall 1951’? 
as compared with 2,296,592 for ‘‘fall 1950,’’ a decrease 
of 7.8 per cent. The total 1951 enrollment of 1,021,509 
in ‘universities’? represents a decrease of 8.6 per cent; 
the total enrollment of 95,928 in ‘‘independent technical 
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Because of their in- 
dicative trend, the figures for 740 four-year institu- 
tions presented in Table II eall for analysis. In 


Decline in freshman classes. 


four out of the five tabulated fields of collegiate study, 
the 1951 decreases in freshmen, as contrasted with 
1950, are as follows: Liberal-arts courses, down 6.3 
per cent; commerce or business administration courses, 
down 6.0 per cent; agricultural courses, down 9.0 per 
cent; teachers college or education courses, down 15.3 
For these four fields the combined decrease 
is 8 per cent; for freshman men the decrease is 11.2 
per cent; for freshman women, 3.5 per cent. 


per cent. 


In one field, engineering, there is an increase. 
These 740 institutions report 29,658 freshmen in engi- 
neering this fall as compared with 27,156 a year ago, 
an increase of 9.2 per cent 

Summarizing the five broad curricula, we find an 
over-all 1951 decline in freshmen of 6.4 per cent, the 
decrease for men being 8.2 per cent and for women, 
3.5 per cent 

While collegiate registrars were not asked for fresh- 
man figures in other undergraduate fields, there is 
reason to believe that decreases of about the same 
measure prevail in freshman classes as a whole. 

What explains the freshman decrease? As to why 
the number of freshmen in four-year colleges has 
dropped, several explanations may be given: 

1, Fewer children in the middle-income group of the 
nation. 

2. Opportunities for jobs in industry and business, avail- 
able to young women as well as young men, at ex- 
cellent pay. 

3. Uncertainty as to Selective Service and as to general 
plans for the future. 

4. Heavier tuition and other college expenses. 


Available space permits amplification of the first 
point only—the point of fewer children in the middle- 
income group. The average student entering college 
is about eighteen years old. The 1951 freshman was 
born in 1933, when there were 2,081,232 births, a few 
thousands more than the 2,074,042 births in 1932. It 
might therefore appear that the drop in 1951 fresh- 
man classes is not related to the birth rate. Actually, 
however, the national birth rate for some years fol- 
lowing the financial crash of 1929-30 was sustained 





schools’’ is a decrease of 8.0 per cent; the total of 28,466 
in ‘independent theological seminaries’’ is a gain of 3.8 
per cent; the total of 68,823 in ‘‘other independent pro- 
fessional schools’’ represents a loss of 6.0 per cent; the 
total of 531,593 in ‘‘liberal arts colleges’’ is a loss of 
6.1 per cent; the total of 170,034 in ‘‘teachers colleges’’ 
is a decrease of 10.9 per cent; the total of 200,087 in 
‘“junior colleges’’ is a decrease of 8.0 per cent. The 
decrease in the ‘‘number of first-time students’’ in the 
fall of 1951, given as 472,025, represents a decrease of 
8.7 per cent as compared with the fall of 1950. (The 
Office of Education figures, it should be emphasized, do 
not differentiate between full-time and part-time stu- 
dents. ) 


’ 
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by increased births in families of the lower-income 
group which received Federal aid. These offset the 
decreased births in families of the middle-income 
group which were hard hit by the depression. Since 
middle-income families are aspiring and normally 
send their children to college, it seems probable that 
their smaller number of children during the 1930's js 
now affecting college attendance and will continue to 
affect it for some years.° 


TABLE II 
FRESHMAN ENROLLMENTS IN 740 INSTITUTIONS 
In Five Fields: liberal arts, engineering, commerce (business 
administration), agriculture, “teachers college” 





1950 1951 

Men Women Men Women 

Lateral APS 2.660655 99,956 76,312 90,393 74,711 
Engineering ........ 27,026 130 29.501 157 
RMRORCE occ st 0's .0 24,951 6,301 22,609 6,773 
Agriculture ....... 11,020 1,243 9,884 1,271 
Teachers College .... 21,343 26.818 16,724 24.066 
PR: there ase:s Gains 184,296 110,804 169,111 106,978 





A possibility exists which could supply more college 
applicants from the smaller reservoir of high-school 
children of the middle income families—now hard hit 
by inflation. That possibility would be the offering 
of abundant scholarships. Various studies attest that 
many more high-school graduates than now go on to 
college do possess adequate scholastic ability to earry 
college work with advantage to themselves and to 
society. 

The nation’s need for engineers. Scholarships from 
industrial corporations to finance promising youths in 
engineering schools have been proposed, and in cer- 
tain instances have been provided, to meet the current 
and future demand for trained engineers. 

This demand has been termed “the most disturbing 
of all manpower crises. . . . The present running 
deficit is well over 60,000 engineers, against a total 
of 350,000 to 450,000 employed in all categories.” 

The nation’s need for teachers. By no means 
second to engineering as a disturbing personnel crisis 
is the ease which schoolmen present: the nation’s 
need for teachers, especially in the elementary schools. 

“The greatly increased birth rates of the past 10 
years will be reflected later in much greater enroll- 
ments.”> In 1951 there were only about 32,000 grad- 
uates of four-year teacher programs. During the 
next six years there is a “need for more than 100,000 


3Statements based on data kindly supplied by Dr. 
Warren S. Thompson, director Scripps Foundation, 
Miami University. 

4 Findings of a commission formed by the Engineers 
Joint Council, quoted by Lawrence P. Lessing, in Fortune 
magazine, September, 1951. 

5 §* Statistics of State School Systems, 1947-48,’’ Fed- 
eral Security Agency, Office of Education, p. 11. 
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qualified elementary-school teachers per year for that 
period of time at least.’® 

Grave financial problems. The decline in collegiate 
enrollment recorded in this SCHOOL AND SOCIETY sur- 
vey is seriously reducing income from tuition. It is 
heightening the effects of inflation which now imperil 
all of American higher education. Cheering evidence 
of outside support toward surmounting the financial 
crisis is supplied in activities such as those of the 
Commission on Financing Higher Education, the Na- 
tional Fund for Medical Education, the Ford Foun- 
dation and other foundations, the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers; regional funds to help state- 
wide and local colleges and universities; larger ap- 
propriations from some legislatures and city councils 
for state and municipal universities and colleges; and 
increased contributions by alumni and other citizens 
in annual gift campaigns. 

TABLE III 
LARGEST INSTITUTIONS 





Full- 














: All wad 
Time Rank Resident Rank 
Univ. of California .... 34,883 34,883 2 
Univ. of Minnesota .... 18,282 2 23,457 6 
Univ. of Illinois ....... 18,036 3 21,415 7 
Univ. of Michigan ..... 17,035 4 19,685 8 
New York Univ. ....... 16,858 5 45,186 1 
Ohio State Univ. ...... 16,583 6 18,6 12 
Univ. of Wisconsin 16,142 7 19,565 9 
Columbia Univ. ......- 13,849* 8 2 4 
Michigan State College . 12,219 9 1 20 
Indiana UBIV. .cscscce 11,752 10 1 13 
Univ. of Washington .. 11,112 11 1% 23 
Syracuse Univ. ........ 10,863 12 1: 18 
Pa. State College ...... 10,483 13 aa 
Corned DBIV.. .< scos000+ 10,067 er 
City College of N. Y. ... 9,936 15 31,562 3 
Harvard. UNIV... «6:0 66 9,916 ee 
SONU OMEN. 36.0002 0% 9,260 17 25.063 5 
Univ. of Pennsylvania . 9,130 18 15,853 16 
Purdan Ute... «2+ cs cae 9,117 | Ser? 
Univ. of Southern Calif. 9,096 20 19,143 11 
Univ. of Florida ...... 9,003 | rns 
Univ. of Maryland 8,927 22 13.048 24 
Northwestern Univ. ... 8,507 23 19,472 10 
Brooklyn College ...... 8,358 24 16,825 15 
Univ. of Mo. & School 
of Mines & Metallurgy 8,231 + ree 
WOPRO DRI. csccvcccs = viereine 17,384 14 
Univ. of Pittsburgh ...  ..... 15,393 17 
TOMGIS TET. cFecccccs Secor 13,938 19 
Univ. of Cincinnati .... .2.5- 13,783 21 
WEEN BUEGS tecccees sewers 13,400 22 
UU RIEU: deeiwcss eee 12,424 25 





* Estimated. 


Junior-college enrollments. From Jesse P. Bogue, 
executive secretary of the American Association of 
Junior Colleges, Washington, D. C., comes informa- 
tion regarding attendance in junior colleges. As to 
current figures, Mr. Bogue writes: 


“Returns on a quick survey as of October 1, 1951, 
from 500 colleges show that, for all colleges, enroll- 
ments are down about l5percent. One third of them 
have the same enrollments as of the same date in 1950 
or better, with increases ranging from one to 100 per 

6Dr. Ray C. Maul, ‘‘Teacher Supply and Demand in 


the United States,’’ National Education Association, 
1951, p. 4. 
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cent. Two thirds of the colleges are down in enroll- 
ments from one to more than 26 per cent; 186 col- 
leges are down from one to 15 per cent; 89 are down 
from 16 to 25 per cent; and 57 are down more than 
26 per cent. 
TABLE IV 
GEOGRAPHICAL DIVISION SUMMARY 


Full-Time Students 


Number of 


Number Full-Time 








Division and State o Students 
Insti- — 
tutions . 
1950 1951 
(1) New Englend 
Maine eoeoesceecse 4 5,581 
New Hempshire 6 ; 6,813 
Lo =e 5 6,012 5,903 
Massachusetts .... 30 59,843 54,967 
Rhode Island ..... +4 8,196 7.041 
Connecticut ...... 8 19,431 18,767 
(2) Middle Atlantic 
it DD ae 58 140,664 126,824 
New Jersey ....... 8 14,016 12,246 
Pennsylvania ..... 62 90,829 81,683 
(3) East North Central 
Ease eng Feb in Sete 40 82,693 72,267 
BRGIGDR: obs cicccas 20 45,160 39,803 
DS on a ova alals 36 74,112 64,906 
Michigan ........ 20 62,234 55,746 
WIRCOMSIR. «.0:0 ines 20 338,518 34,286 
(4) West North Central 
Minnesota ....... 19 39,001 33,352 
SOW oe cesees vec 16 22,858 18,856 
Pe Sere reere 24 36,598 82,459 
North Dakota ..... 6 5,701 5,113 
South Dakota ..... 9 6.170 5,110 
IOUESOER ois veces 12 17,108 13,766 
TREO, hxc maces 18 24,682 21,398 
(5) lg Atlantic 
Yelaware ........ 1 2,132 
PARES IAN. 0's oweie.s 13 01288 anon 
District of Columbia 10 18,000 15,148 
WON os ig cia u's 24 25.739 22/881 
West Virginia .::: 11 13,219 10,897 
North Carolina... 27 36.364 32'83 
South Carolina 16 14,730 13.02 ) 
eons 24 22.917 20,138 
iia te 8 30,191 25,770 
(6) East South Central 
Kentucky .....0.. 14 17,145 14,823 
Tennessee ........ 22 25,974 23:653 
Alabama ......... 13 22,539 19,517 
Mississippi ....... 11 12,194 10,248 
(7) or South Central 
PN eee 8 
Louisiana ........ 13 21's89 
Oklahoma ats nos 10 20°745 
aaa 32 48,032 
(8) Mountain 
POOMEMMEG) wccsbece 7 6,766 5,506 
i eee 3 2.366 2'3 
Wyoming ......:. 1 2°522 2°198 
ere & 23,176 19.494 
New Mexico ...... 6 6.892 51367 
Arizona .......... 3 10.385 9.267 
epee 4 14,467 14,052 
i 1 1,348 1,101 
(9) Pacific 
Washington ...... 1t 30,710 26,215 
Ree 12 13.619 11.558 
California ........ 30 84,015 74,578 








“Freshman enrollments in relation to sophomores 
are much larger than in previous years; men out- 
number women almost two to one. Colleges with 
adult education show definite increases in these stu- 
dents.” 

The 1952 Junior College Directory compiled by 
Dr. C. C. Colvert, Research Office of the Association 


at the University of Texas, publishes enrollments for 








the academic year 1950-51. “Returns from 584 
junior colleges, out of a total of 624 in the United 
States, show total enrollments of 575,943 students. 
Of this number 258,445 were full-time freshmen and 
sophomores; 49,701 were part-time students and the 
remainder were in adult classes.” 

Basis and definitions.—This 1951 study of attend- 
ance is based, as have been studies in previous years, 
on the list of four-year colleges and universities com- 
piled by the Council on Medical Education of the 
American Medical Association. 

In requests for enrollment figures from registrars, 
the definitions of full-time and part-time students 
were given as they are stated earlier in this article. 
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Other definitions were as follows: 

The full-time teaching staff comprises those jndj. 
viduals, on full-time employment for the academic 
year, who devote at least one half of their time to 
giving instruction; limited to those who hold the rank 
of an instructor (or its equivalent) and higher ranks, 

The total teaching staff includes these groups: the 
full-time faculty; individuals devoting less than half 
of their time to teaching; teaching assistants, fellows, 
research assistants if they do some teaching; and 
others who teach. 

Mrs. Grace W. Sales, secretary to the president, 
University of Cincinnati, had charge of the collection 
and computation of statistics in this article. 


DISCRIMINATION IN COLLEGE By 


OPPORTUNITIES AND 
ADMISSIONS 


My interest in the problem of anti-Semitic dis- 
crimination in college opportunities and admissions 
grows out of thirteen years of psychological counsel- 
ing at the City College of New York. The great 
majority of our students are Jewish. I would like 
to arm them against that unrealistic fear of discrimi- 
nation which is often more damaging than the fact 
of discrimination. 

Easily the most important study of this problem 
was sponsored by the American Council on Educa- 
tion.?»* The basic data were collected by the Elmo 
Roper organization under the direction of Julian L. 
Woodward. The research was financed by B'nai 
B'rith. A highly representative nation-wide sample 
of 10,063 white high-school seniors was personally 
interviewed in May, 1947. Data were collected in 
respect to sex, age, high-school grades, socioeconomic 
backgrounds, religion, ete. The college applicants 
among these seniors were asked to name the college 
or colleges to which they had applied and to indicate 
for each application whether it had been accepted or 
rejected or was still pending. This interview mate- 
rial yields three sets of data. There are data on the 
10,063 seniors. Among these seniors there are 3,503 
applicants for college admission. These 3,503 appli- 
eants filed 5,025 applications for college admission. 


1 For an eloquent exposition of this point of view see 
‘*How Arm Our Children against Anti-Semitism?’’ by 
Bruno Bettelheim in the September, 1951, issue of Com- 
mentary, pp. 209-218, published by the American Jewish 
Committee. 

2‘‘Factors Affecting the Admission of High School 
Seniors to College; A Report by Elmo Roper for the Com- 
mittee on a Study of Discrimination in College Admis- 
sions.’’ Washington, D. C.: American Council on Eduea- 
tion, 1949. Mimeographed, 58 pages of text plus a 315 
page appendix of statistical tabulations. 

3H. E. Davis. ‘‘On Getting Into College; A Study of 
Discrimination in College Admissions.’’ Washington, D. 
C.: American Council on Education, 1949. Pp. 99. 


FRANK K. SHUTTLEWORTH 
DIVISION OF TESTING AND GUIDANCE 
THE CITY COLLEGE OF NEW YORK 

The intensive analysis of these data centered on the 
northeastern section of the United States (New Eng- 
land and the Middle Atlantic States) where the Jew- 
ish population is most heavily concentrated and where 
college opportunities are most limited. In addition 
to the national sample, similar data were collected for 
a big-city sample of 5,490 seniors in cities of half a 
million or more population. Among these 5,490 
seniors are 2,338 applicants who filed 3,946 applica- 
tions for college admission. 

Over a period of more than a year and a half | 
have conducted a very large correspondence and have 
initiated a number of personal conferences concern- 
ing the findings derived from these data. In addi- 
tion to this correspondence there are available two 
supplementary statements. One is a 16-page single- 
spaced mimeographed critique summarizing the corre- 
spondence to December 4, 1950. The second state- 
ment under date of April 3, 1951, is a four-page 
single-spaced mimeographed rejoinder by Helen E. 
Davis, Raymond Franzen, and Julian L. Woodward. 

This article presents my understanding of the areas 
of agreement concerning the facts of discrimination 
in respect to college opportunities and admissions 
which this correspondence and these statements have 
developed. Throughout the following discussion I 
have given each paragraph a number. These will 
facilitate some cross referencing and any further 
rejoinder. 

1. In the national sample 59.1 per cent of the 535 
Jewish seniors and only 28.5 per cent of the 9,528 non- 
Jewish seniors were admitted to one or more colleges 
and thus had the opportunity of a college education.‘ 
In the top quintile of ability 84.3 per cent of the 
Jewish seniors had the opportunity of a college edu- 
a Appendix of the Roper report; computed from pp. 3, 
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eation against only 51.5 per cent of the top quintile 
non-Jewish seniors. In the bottom quintile the com- 
parable proportions are 27.9 per cent of the Jewish 
and only 11.2 per cent of the non-Jewish.® The 
larger opportunities of the Jewish seniors follow from 
the fact that a larger proportion of them applied for 
college admission. It must be emphasized that the 
Jewish seniors have earned these larger opportunities 
by better study habits, by greater drive, by keener 
intellectual interests, and by a real love of learning. 
Their tradition and culture give them unusual apti- 
tudes for college work. 

2. In the northeast of the national sample 86.2 per 
cent of the 290 Jewish applicants and only 78.3 per 
cent of the 792 non-Jewish applicants received ac- 
ceptances from one or more colleges. Jewish appli- 
cants were favored in their opportunities for a college 
education because they filed on the average 2.41 ap- 
plications against only 1.66 applications filed by the 
non-Jewish applicants.’ 

3. In the northeast the 250 successful Jewish appli- 
eants received on the average 1.49 acceptances each 
while the 620 successful non-Jewish applicants re- 
ceived on the average only 1.29 acceptances each.® 
That is, among the successful applicants the Jewish 
more frequently had a choice of two or more colleges. 

4. There are no comparable data for the big-city 
sample, but it is clear that Jewish seniors, Jewish 
applicants, and successful Jewish applicants were 
similarly favored in their educational opportunities 
over the non-Jewish. This conclusion is derived from 
the following facts: 63.5 per cent of the 1,504 Jewish 
seniors and only 34.7 per cent of the 3,986 non- 
Jewish seniors applied for college admission; the 955 
Jewish and 1,383 non-Jewish applicants filed on the 
average 2.04 and 1.45 applications respectively; 61.9 
per cent of the 1,945 Jewish and 61.9 per cent of the 
2,001 non-Jewish applications were accepted.® 

5. There is agreement on all of the foregoing facts 
with the possible exception of data for the successful 
applicants. I believe that these items will also be 
conceded. Further, I believe that there is agreement 
concerning the relevance and significance of these 
facts. They say nothing about college-admissions 
practices. They do demonstrate, however, that the 
total situation, far from handicapping or limiting or 
discriminating against Jewish seniors or Jewish ap- 
plicants or successful Jewish applicants, was actually 
very favorable indeed. 

6. We turn now to the evaluation of college-ad- 
missions practices. Data concerning the applicants 
5 Op. cit.; computed from pp. 3, 128, 130, 240, 248. 

6 Op. cit.; p. 144; see also the texts of the two reports. 

7 Op. cit.; computed from pp. 144, 172; see also the 
texts of the two reports. 


8 Op. cit.; computed from pp. 144, 172. 
9 Op. cit.; computed from pp. 274, 290. 
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are not relevant because the groups are not com- 
parable in respect to the number of applications filed. 
While no systematic data are available on the ex- 
perience of comparable groups of Jewish and non- 
Jewish applicants who filed one, who filed two, who 
filed three, who filed four, and who filed five or more 
applications, Table 1 presents in some detail what 
happened to the applications of these several com- 
parable groups of applicants.1° In the upper half 
of this table are data for the northeast of the national 
sample. In the lower half are data for the big-city 
sample. Data are reported separately for males and 
for females. 
top quintile of ability as measured by high-school 
grades (QI), for the second quintile (QII), for the 
third, fourth, and fifth quintiles combined (QIII-V), 
and separately for the Jewish (J) and non-Jewish 
(N-J) applications. The table reports the number of 
applications and the percentage of these accepted for 
a total of 60 comparisons. The starred items identify 


Data for each sex are reported for the 


percentages which favor the Jewish applications. 
Each of the 60 comparisons holds constant the factors 
of sex, quintile standing, and number of applications 
filed. Holding constant the number of applications 
automatically holds constant the number of first- 
choice applications, the number of second-choice ap- 
plications, ete. 

7. The importance of holding constant sex and 
ability factors in Table 1 ean be taken for granted. 
The importance of controlling the number of appli- 
cations arises from two facts. First, in the total of 
the two samples 76.4 per cent, 63.3 per cent, 54.7 per 
cent, 44.6 per cent, and 33.2 per cent, respectively, 
of the applications of those filing one, two, three, four, 
and five or more applications were accepted. Second, 
relatively twice as many non-Jewish as Jewish ap- 
plications are single applications where acceptance 
rates are high, while relatively twice as many Jewish 
as non-Jewish applications are multiple applications 
(four or more) where acceptance rates are very low. 

8. These facts require some explanatory comment. 
Part of the great difference in the acceptance rates 
of single and multiple applications results from the 
fact that the College Entrance Examination Board 
reported to the admissions offices of the member col- 
leges the number of applications and order of choice 
of each application for all applicants taking these 
examinations. The colleges which had more than 
enough well-qualified first-choice applications tended 
to give little consideration to second-choice applica- 
tions and still less consideration to third- and lower- 
choice applications. 


10 Op. cit.; from pp. 272, 273, 288, 289. Data for the 
northeast, reported separately for Protestant and Catholic 
applications, have been combined in Table 1 to simplify 
the results. 
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NUMBER OF APPLICATIONS AND PER CENT ACCEPTED FOR GROUPS FILING ONE, TWO, THREE, FOUR, AND FIVE OR More 
APPLICATIONS BY RELIGION, SEX, QUINTILE LEVELS OF ABILITY IN THE NORTHEAST OF THE 
NATIONAL SAMPLE AND IN THE BIG-CITY SAMPLE 





Applications of Males 


QI Qi 


Groups Filing 


QIII-V 





One Application 


N Applications 10 74 10 53 18 120 

% Accepted 90 90 60 66 67* 56 
Two Applications ; 

N Applications 28 80 18 36 56 126 

% Accepted 79* 68 72° 70 £35 44 
Three Applications 

N Applications 18 42 27 33 33 75 

Yo Accepted 56 57 56* 3f 45* 3l 
Four Applications 

N Applications 16 20 8 12 16 24 

% Accepted 44 80 50* 34 25 338 
Five or More Applications 

N Applications 46 47 25 11 18 25 

% Accepted 30 66 36* 27 22° 8 


Data from the Northeast of the National Sample 













Applications of Females 


QI QIl 


Equated 


Totals 





23 84 10 58 15 vo 86 86 
87 S7 90 90 60 72 15.7 76.1 
54 74 82 538 24 36 212 212 
81* 72 72* 66 67* 7 67.0* 59.9 
33 ol 37 18 3 24 150 150 
76* 63 60 61 55* 38 58.2* 46.7 
24 8 4 8 16 12 64 64 
50 63 0 50 44* 42 88.0 52.5 
44 11 - > 5 14 10 96 96 
32 64 -- 80 21 30 28.5 16.¢ 


Data from the Big-city Sample 


One Application 


N Applications 37 111 38 91 90 231 84 157 42 97 74 142 365 365 

% Accepted 95* 83 §2* 80 71* 58 94* 90 79 88 70 70 80.6* 76.1 
Two Applications 

N Applications 78 128 92 80 138 128 160 112 100 36 98 64 498 498 

% Accepted 76* 68 67* D5 o3* 42 83* 76 69* 58 58* 53 67.4* 58.4 
Three Applications 

N Applications 60 63 45 63 99 84 135 66 63 27 57 33 815 815 

% Accepted 57 63 56* 40 49* 2 73* 67 65* 59 46 48 57.6* 53.0 
Four Applications 

N Applications 32 44 28 24 40 52 32 28 32 8 36 12 144 144 

% Accepted 38 48 50* 33 25 38 50 71 50 75 44* 25 39.8 46.8 
Five or More Applications 

N Applications 40 5 56 834 49 59 66 12 33 -- 11 10 110 110 

% Accepted 40 60 23* 21 24 24 48* 25 24 _— 45* 30 28.9* 25.4 

Equated Totals the Two Samples 
N Applications 330 330 295 295 532 532 431 431 174 174 278 275 2040 2040 
% Accepted 62 67 58* 49 48* 42 78* 74 69 69 58* 52 61.1* 57.4 





9. Second, the facts of paragraph 7 may result in 
part from the concentration of single applications on 
institutions with high acceptance rates (junior col- 
leges, teachers colleges, agricultural colleges, and de- 
nominational colleges) and‘the concentration of mul- 
tiple applications on the big prestige nonsectarian 
institutions with low acceptance rates. Some con- 
firmation of this suggestion is found in the following 
facts. The single applications are predominantly 
non-Jewish; in the national sample 61.1 per cent of 
all of their applications against only 23.0 per cent 
of the Jewish were sent to junior colleges, teachers 
colleges, agricultural colleges, denominational colleges, 
and unclassified colleges where acceptance rates are 
high. The multiple applications are predominantly 
Jewish; in the national sample 44.2 per cent of all 
of their applications against only 22.2 per cent of the 
non-Jewish were sent to the nonsectarian colleges 
where acceptance rates are low.1! These considera- 
tions suggest in turn that each of the 60 comparisons 
in Table 1 needs to be made separately for several 
different types of institutions. In the absence of con- 
trol of this factor it must be apparent that the com- 
parisons in Table 1 tend to overstate the amount of 
discrimination. 


11 Op. cit.; computed from p. 51. 





10. Given access to the original Hollerith cards, 
a standard statistical procedure for summarizing all 
of these data would be to match individual Jewish 
and non-Jewish applications by sex, quintile position, 
number of applications filed, and first, second, third, 
ete., choices. We can obtain almost exactly the same 
results, indeed more precise results, by statistically 
matching or equating the groups, that is, by weight- 
ing each of the 60 pairs of percentages by the smaller 
number of cases, whether Jewish or non-Jewish, avail- 
able in each comparison. For 2,040 statistically 
matched pairs of Jewish and non-Jewish applications 
in the two samples the percentages accepted are 61.1 
per cent and 57.4 per cent, respectively. That is, the 
Jewish applications are favored by a margin of 3.7 
percentage points. The difference is statistically reli- 
able, i.e., two or more times as large as its standard 
error. (This is the criterion of reliability used in the 
Roper and Davis reports.) For 608 and 1,432 statis- 
tically matched pairs of applications in the northeast 
and in the big-city samples the comparable margins 
favoring the Jewish applications are .9 and 4.9 per- 
centage points, respectively. In the big-city sample 
the difference is statistically reliable. 

11. Examination of Table 1 shows that the com- 
parisons involving one, two, and three applications 
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are quite consistent in favoring the Jewish appli- 
cations. Of 36 comparisons of this type 24 favor 
the Jewish applications, only eight favor the non- 
For 448 and 1,178 statis- 
tically matched pairs of such applications in the 


Jewish, and four are tied. 


northeast and in the big-city sample Jewish applica- 
tions are favored by 7.1 and 6.5 percentage points, 
respectively. Both differences are statistically reli- 
able. These data concern 66.4 per cent of all the 
Jewish applications and 83.1 per cent of all the Jew- 
ish applicants in the Northeast of the national sample. 
In the big-city sample they concern 76.1 per cent of 
all the Jewish applications and 89.3 per cent of all the 
Jewish applicants. 

12. Contrariwise, examination of Table 1 shows 
that the comparisons involving four and five or more 
applications in the northeast suggest discrimination. 
I am of the opinion that these differences will evapo- 
rate when the data of Table 1 are separately analyzed 
by type of college. Until this is done it cannot be 
claimed that there is any evidence of discrimination. 
As the data stand it can only be claimed that the 
evidence suggests the possibility of discrimination 
against the applications of the very small minority 
of Jewish applicants in the northeast who filed four 
and five or more applications. 

13. There is no evidence here that admissions prac- 
tices discriminate against first- and second-quintile 
Jewish applications. For 1,230 statistically matched 
pairs of such applications in the two samples the 
Jewish applications are favored by a margin of 3.5 
percentage points. 

14. There is no evidence here that first-choice Jew- 
ish applications are subject to discrimination. All of 
the single applications are, of course, first-choice ap- 
plications. For 451 statistically matched pairs of 
single applications in the two samples the Jewish 
applications are favored by a margin of 3.6 per- 
centage points. Half of the applications of those 
filing two applications are first choice. If it is as- 
sumed that the first-choice Jewish applications among 
these are discriminated against by the smallest margin, 
calculation shows that their second-choice applications 
based on 710 statistically matched pairs in the two 
samples are favored by 16.9 percentage points. 
ilar results follow from an analysis of the applica- 
tions of those filing three applications. 


Sim- 


15. The rejoinder raises only two issues concerning 
the facts of Table 1. First, most of the discussion 
in the rejoinder is concerned with the possibility that 
equal abilities within each quintile may not be com- 
pared. For example, single applications were filed by 
23.2 per cent and 52.1 per cent of the first-quintile 
Jewish and non-Jewish male applicants in the north- 
east. If it is assumed that these Jewish and non- 
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Jewish applicants are the most able within the first 
quintile, their median-percentile ability standings are 
97.7 and 94.7 respectively. That is, each of the 60 
comparisons contrasts the applications of more able 
Jewish with less able non-Jewish applicants. It hap- 
pens, however, that the assumption is contrary to the 
facts. Averaging the two populations, the two sexes, 
and the two religious groups shows that the first-, 


second-, and third-to-fifth quintile applicants filed on 


the average 2.00, 1.85, and 1.80 applications respeec- 


tively. Thus, the argument of the rejoinder in the 
light of the available facts suggests that the eom- 
parisons of Table 1 tend to be biased in the direction 
of exaggerating the amount of discrimination. 

16. Second, a single sentence in the rejoinder seems 
to say that the data of Table 1 are not relevant be- 
cause “application number is not of itself a factor 
in applicant’s ability to do college work or an indi- 
cation of any personality characteristics that a college 
should take account of.” This statement is irrelevant 
for the facts of paragraph seven which show that ap- 
plication number is a decisive factor in determining 
application success. I am led to suggest that Table 1 
tends to compare the applications of those who are 
equally confident, equally eager, equally fearful, 
equally willing to make the greater effort of filing 
more applications, equally satisfied with education in 
a small-prestige institution, and equally in search of 
education in a big-prestige institution. 
for more rather than for 


The need is 
of the per- 
sonality characteristics which are associated with ap- 
plication success. 


less control 


17. We are agreed that the outlook for Jewish ap- 
plications during the immediate future is far better 
than in the fall of 1947. 

18. Conclusions.—The educational opportunities of 
the Jewish seniors, of the Jewish applicants, and of 
the successful Jewish applicants compared very favor- 
ably indeed with the opportunities of the comparable 
non-Jewish groups. The data as a whole show that 
the applications of the Jewish applicants were favored 
by a small margin of the northeast of the national 
sample and by a statistically reliable margin in the 
big-city sample. This margin will be widened with a 
further breakdown of the data by type of college. 
There are too many uncontrolled factors to warrant 
a firm conclusion that college-admissions practices 
I am led 
to suspect, instead, that there may be something wrong 
with the original data. My critique of December 4, 
1950, offered a theory in explanation, but this theory 
was rejected by the rejoinder. 


actually did favor the Jewish applications. 


It is nevertheless clear 
that there is no evidence that college-admissions prac- 
tices in the fall of 1947 discriminated against the Jew- 
ish applications. 
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19. The battle must 


fought on two fronts. 


against discrimination 


crimination itself; the second, against an unrealistic 
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be 
The first battle is against dis- 


fear of discrimination which in many instances is very 


Shorter Papers. 
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damaging to the personality development of Jewish 


youth. Discrimination is bad. It is also bad to exag. 


gerate the amount of discrimination that Jewish youth 
must face. 





WHAT ABOUT “CHEATING” ON 
EXAMINATIONS AND HONESTY? 


H. Rocosin 
Los Angeles 27, Calif. 


TWENTY-THREE years ago a team of psychologists 
attempted to measure cheating in the classroom and its 
relationship to questions of moral conduct. Their 
findings shed some light on certain of the questions 
that parents particularly are asking themselves, as a 


’ on examinations that 


result of the story of “eribbing’ 
came out of West Point last summer. 

Hartshorne and May studied hundreds of children 
experimentally, and gave 21 different tests of honesty 
or deceitfulness to children in the 5th to 8th grades in 
three different communities. Opportunities to cheat 
could be accepted completely, partially, or not at all. 
In other words, a certain degree of resistance to cheat- 
ing was measured. 

Did children have a generalized honesty trait, a 
personality or character trait, which is present in all 
One series of experiments had the 
children give answers to arithmetic problems on the 
These papers were then 


circumstances ? 


margins of test papers. 
collected and a duplicate was made of every paper. 
Later the original papers used by the children were 
returned to them and each pupil was asked to correct 
his own paper. if you will, 
consisted of illegitimately increasing the scores by 
A whole series of 


+b ’ 


“Cheating,” or “eribbing’ 
copying answers from the key. 
other tests was given, including some on cheating in 
parlor games. 

What did these psychologists find? First of all 
there were no outstanding sex differences in cheating. 
Boys as well as girls could not resist the opportunity 
to raise their scores, their marks, by “cribbing.” 
Older pupils were slightly more liable to cheat than 
were the younger children. Children who were friends 
showed more than a chance resemblance in the amount 
of cheating they did. 

As Gardner Murphy and Theodore M. Newcomb 
put it in diseussing these experiments: “Cheating in 
one situation gives almost no information at all as to 
the likelihood that a child will cheat in another ... 
Character is found to be a much less important vari- 
able than is the situation.” Most important of all 
was the suggestion that there is no generalized, uni- 
form trait of honesty that characterizes the child in all 


of his activities. Honesty and dishonesty are largely 
a function of and dependent upon the actual situation 
itself rather than upon a generalized moral trait. 

Morality in the adolescent and the development of 
behavior are necessarily the result of training in the 
home and school and of the influence of the gang jp 
the years preceding and during adolescence. Ag 
Elizabeth B. Hurlock, of the University of Pennsy]- 
vania, put it so eloquently in 1942: 

It is not surprising to find that the adolescent glories 
in lawbreaking when the adults and other adolescents with 
whom he associates boast of their ability to ‘‘get away 
with things.’’ 


Today the moral climate, it is claimed, is not what 
it should be. We find all too many examples, in- 
eluding generals and high officials in government who 
This cannot 
help but be destructive of the moral fiber of children 
in school who see rich rewards go to those who “sue- 
ceed” regardless of the methods used to achieve that 
success. A social setting which emphasizes success 
above character cannot avoid scandals. 

In 1936 E. R. Groves, an outstanding authority on 
family relations, attributed cheating in school largely 
to “strain” resulting from overemphasis on marks 
and from the failure of the school to adjust the work 
to individual capacities and attitudes. We cannot 
continue to tell children that “Honesty pays” and 
then hammer at them “Don’t be a failure.” Something 
is bound to erack. 

It would appear that the West Point cadets in- 
volved in “cribbing” were operating in an educational 
setting, in a social environment, where it was assumed 
that honesty was a generalized, uniform trait of the 
human personality. Psychological experiments indi- 
eate that this is not so. The social setting, or the 
larger social fabric, plays an important part in de- 
termining whether or not pupils, students, and adults 
behave in what we commonly term an honest way. 

Putting a premium on acquiring high marks, and 
then assuming that resistance to temptation will auto- 
matically take place because of a generalized trait of 
honesty, is to fly in the face of all the available sci- 
entific information and evidence. Honor systems of 
one kind or another cannot be said to exist in a social 
vacuum. 

It is no wonder, then, that parents have a special 
responsibility in the development of their children’s 


talk in terms of “everyone doing it.” 
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social values so that high moral conduct may result. 








It is up to them to point out by example and by 
precept the corroding effect of such stereotypes as 
“Look out for yourself,” “Nothing succeeds like suc- 
cess,’ and “Everybody does it, why not me”? Unless 
this is done on a widespread scale and on a thorough- 
coing basis, we are liable to have, instead of a “Lost 
Generation,” a “Cynical Generation” without moral 
values and without moral scruples. If that happens 
the fault cannot be laid at the door of the younger 
veneration. It is not they but we who are at fault. 
THE UNIVERSITIES REDISCOVER THE 
SOCIAL SETTLEMENT 


HENRY MILLER 
The City College, New York 


One of the notable developments in the current 
effort of the American college to relate its activities 
to the community outside its walls is the rediscovery of 
the social settlement. In a sense this is the reas- 
sertion of an old family relationship, since the settle- 
ments under their original names, University Settle- 
ment in England and College Settlement in the United 
States, were creations of the academic world. A 
fruitful social invention of the closing decades of the 
19th century, the settlement movement has not only 
flourished but has continued to enrich the community 
through new and vigorous adaptations to the changing 
times. Colleges have never lost interest in the settle- 
ment, but the relationship which is now emerging, 
while a return to the original idea which brought the 
settlements into being, is at the same time new in its 
scope and significance. It is based on a redefinition 
and deeper understanding of the manner in which 
community participation can become an intrinsic part 
of the educational process. For it is only in recent 
years that the college curriculum has developed to the 
point where it is able to utilize the social settlement 
and related programs not merely as an adventure for 
a few exceptional students, but as a planned labora- 
tory experience for a substantial body of undergradu- 
ates. In New York City, institutions such as Colum- 
bia University, New York University, the City 
College, as well as some smaller schools have been de- 
veloping large-scale programs in co-operation with 
neighborhood agencies. In the four municipal col- 
leges in New York City, more than 1,000 undergradu- 
ates are serving in social settlements and related pro- 
grams, and private colleges account for at least 500 
additional students. These students for the most part 
are not occasional volunteers, but carry specific re- 
sponsibilities through a co-ordinated program involv- 
ing close co-operation between the staff of the settle- 
ments and college departments of education, sociology, 
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psychology, and hygiene. A large number of these 
students are doing field work'as part of their prepa- 
ration for a career as teachers. 

The current rediscovery of the social settlement is 
not so much sociological as educational in its orienta- 
tion. As society has grown larger and more complex, 
it has been found necessary to study more intensively 
the pattern of the small group. The social settlement 
and related programs present an invaluable oppor- 
tunity to observe and participate in the intimate 
process of interaction and development of group 
norms and values. Moreover, the maximizing of this 
process of interaction between members of a group is 
the essence of what we call the democratic process. 
The student who undertakes a responsibility in the 
settlement program is undergoing an educational ex- 
perience in the profoundest sense. As a participant 
observer he gains direct insight into human behavior 
and may test some of the data presented in the text- 
books and the classroom. He may study the interre- 
lation of psychological and sociological factors as they 
determine human behavior, a problem which is diffi- 
cult to resolve on the theoretical level alone. The 
social settlement presents for study not only the intra- 
group process, but also the field of intergroup rela- 
tions. The settlement was in its origin a response 
to the problem of harmony among diverse socio- 
economic, ethnic, religious, and nationality groups, 
and this problem has grown more acute with the pass- 
ing of time. The need for the adjustment of immi- 
grants to American life persists, if on a smaller scale, 
and minority groups such as the Negro and the Puerto 
Rican are now trying to find a place of equality in our 
society. If the settlement idea is to function success- 
fully, it must utilize the concepts and techniques 
essential for democratic intergroup and intercultural 
relations. 

Colleges concerned with the preparation of teachers, 
in particular, have come to realize the value of group- 
work experience in the teacher-education curriculum. 
The modern teacher is charged not merely with the 
intellectual training of the child, but with educating 
the whole child and his physical, social, emotional, and 
mental development as an integrated process. He 
must understand the nature of the informal group and 
learn how to use the underlying patterns of the group 
as part of the total learning situation. The signifi- 
eance of the peer-group norms and the pattern of 
leaders and isolates are becoming known through re- 
cent findings of social psychology and sociometry. 
The primary skill of the teacher is seen to be not so 
much knowledge of subject matter as understanding 
of human relations. The good teacher must in the 

first instance be a good group worker. From this 
point of view, the social settlement and other types of 
group-work agencies take their place alongside the 














demonstration school as an essential resource for 
teacher training.? 

This inquiry would not be complete unless some 
basie questions concerning the practicability of the 
program were answered: Are social settlements pre- 
pared to play an important role in the educational 
Who pays for the costs of experience 
How shall the co-operation 
between the schools and the outside agencies be trans- 


scheme? 
acquired by students? 


lated in terms of administration? 

The scope of the program would indicate that the 
social settlements find it useful from their point of 
view. There are a number of agencies which are 
carrying about 50 undergraduates, although between 
10 and 15 is the more usual number. The full-time 
professional staff of such agencies may not be more 
than four to eight persons, although this may be 
supplemented by part-time paid personnel. Since 
students work only about four to six hours a week, 
the number of assignments is not as formidable as it 
seems. However, each undergraduate must be super- 
vised by professional personnel, individual and group 
conferences must be conducted, and evaluation reports 
must be prepared at the end of the semester. The 
eagerness with which the settlements in general have 
accepted students is due not solely to inadequate bud- 
gets, though this is a factor. College students bring 
a constant flow of youth and idealism into the settle- 
ment program. As assistant leaders they make it 
possible for groups to be divided into smaller units 
and for more children to get a sense of intimacy with 
an understanding person. Another value for the set- 
tlement is the contact between its own personnel and 
the faculty of the college, the mingling of practical 
and theoretical points of view. Thus, so far, the co- 
operation between the colleges and the settlements has 
been on the basis of reciprocal services, the settlements 
accepting students in return for services rendered, 
with a sharp division of respective functions. 

There is, however, a trend toward a more inde- 

1The type of group-work program outlined above has 
spread far beyond the walls of the social settlement. 
Schools have themse]ves introduced such programs in the 
afternoon and evening activities of the community cen- 
ters. In New York City a valuable experiment in the 
use of group work to reduce delinquency is being con- 
ducted under the auspices of the New York State Youth 
Board Authority in about 20 selected centers. The New 
York City Board of Education also conducts the All Day 
Neighborhood Program in four schools in which children 
in underprivileged areas are offered an opportunity to 
participate in informal programs after school hours under 
the supervision of teachers trained in group work. Pub- 
lic-housing projects have recognized the need of com- 
munity activities as part of their responsibility. In some 
of these housing projects, such as the Lillian Wald Houses 
where the Henry Street Settlement is active, and the John 
Elliott Houses where the Hudson Guild conducts pro- 


grams, there has been a planned effort to build a com- 
munity program around a social settlement. All of the 


agencies cited here have been especially valuable in de- 
veloping the field work program at City College. 
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pendent role for the college and faculty in the de. 
velopment of community programs. Colleges are 
themselves institutions located in specific communities 
and may justifiably assume some responsibility fo; 
providing adequate recreation or housing facilities 
in the neighborhoods they inhabit. In New York 
City, New York University and Columbia University 
find themselves in neighborhoods where physical con. 
ditions have deteriorated and where large numbers 
of underprivileged people now live. Columbia Uni- 
versity is taking the leadership in the redevelopment 
of the adjacent Morningside Heights and Manhattan. 
ville areas as well as in the expansion of the Man. 
hattanville Neighborhood Center. City College, faced 
with a similar situation, has conducted a Community 
Service Division for the past five years. This project 
has utilized the college campus and nearby public 
schools and churches in a co-ordinated program super- 
vised by a trained staff paid by the college. It has 
offered intensive field work experience to about 150 
students at the college each semester and made a con- 
siderable contribution to the work of such depart- 
ments as education, sociology, and hygiene. There is 
apparently no reason why colleges should not set up 
neighborhood group-work programs under their own 
sponsorship, where conditions are favorable and the 
college budget will provide for trained supervisors. 
However, it is likely that most colleges will continue 
to make co-operative arrangements with social settle- 
ments rather to set up programs of their own. 
There are inherent values in the co-operative arrange- 
ment, in keeping with the original idea of the settle- 
ment movement under which a variety of community 
groups learned to work together for a common pur- 
pose. 

The question may also be raised whether colleges 
should make a financial contribution to the settlement, 
in view of the educational function which the settle- 
ment carries on in the student-training program. In 
the early days of the settlement, students and alumni 
who participated often had independent means and 
contributed as individuals to the program. The stu- 
dent body has changed so that this is not a practicable 
or desirable thing at the present time. A fair-sized 
social settlement today will have an annual budget of 
$75,000 to $100,000 and frequently even more. Pri- 
vate social agencies have a difficult time raising funds 
these days, and even publicly supported programs 
rarely have enough funds for an adequate professional 
staff. The university might contribute to the settle- 
ment budget out of a sense of responsibility to the 
community. Its contribution might be directed to the 
providing of adequate professional supervision for 
the students whom it sends to the settlement. It 
might also pay for a co-ordinator for the program 
directly, and it might give released time to faculty 
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members carrying on supervisory functions. Fellow- 
ship grants for graduate students to engage in the 
program of the settlement might be another method 
of assistance. The rich opportunities offered by 
housing projects have hardly been tapped so far, but 
it is doubtful if students will be able to utilize the 
resources of these new housing communities with 
respect to intergroup and interracial relations with- 
out some contribution of money or personnel by the 
university. 

For educators the most significant aspect of the 
new relationships between the academic world and the 
settlements is the enrichment of the educational ex- 
perience itself. At the present stage it is particularly 
desirable to experiment with methods of administering 
the joint programs, and there is no reason why all 
programs should conform to a single pattern. As 
might be expected, there are differences of viewpoint 
as to the manner in which the large-scale adaptation 


Reports... 
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of social agencies to the use of student volunteers will 
affect the professional development of the social set- 
tlements. The fear has been expressed that this will 
retard the growth of the paid professional staff. This 
would be undesirable if true, but the opposite effect 
is more probable. For, if the settlements are to serve 
students adequately, their professional staff must be 
enlarged, and logically the two parts of the program 
must grow together. In some quarters, there is a 
tendency, also, to regard the opportunities afforded 
for student experience too exclusively from the point 
of view of preprofessional social work or departments 
of sociology. 
ment is to fulfill its potentialities as an educational 


If the rediscovery of the social settle- 


resource, we should not be diverted by a narrow spe- 
cialization, but find the broadest possible base both in 
the community and in the university, in line with the 
ideals of the founders of the settlement movement two 
generations ago. 





THE STATE OF THE THEATRE: 
SHAW IN THE SPOTLIGHT 


Wituram H. BEYER 


New York 27 


THE late Bernard Shaw would have been the first 
to appreciate the wry homage accorded him in the 
Theatre Guild’s weleome revival of his famous play, 
“St. Joan,” coming as it does in a season when no 
native playwright, new or old, has risen to challenge 
him for the only evidence presented has been that of 
the theatre’s current bankruptcy. Our new plays are 
most markedly in contrast to Shaw’s, for all of his, 
good, bad, and indifferent, either proclaimed, or were 
redeemed by, his challenging personality, while the 
new offerings appear to be written by ghostwriters. 
This illusion is heightened by the featuring of movie 
stars in eclipse who have been stranded in Times 
Square by time and new faces. We are amused to 
ponder upon the spectral abracadabra provoked in 
that ever-never nebula Shaw now blithely brightens 
when he merges with these ghostwriters and cinematic 
apparitions. Time adds further homage and lustre 
to Shaw’s stature and casts about him the aura of 
prophet for in the universal, timeless issues Joan pro- 
voked in the 15th-century conflict of Church and State 
as they contended for national domination—feudalism 
and religion fighting against inevitable democratic na- 
tionalism and Protestanism as today the democracies 
and Christianity contend with Communism—Shaw 
brilliantly illumines civilization and gives us perspec- 
tive on society, as well as an arrestingly authentic 
portrait of Joan. 





When Shaw wrote “St. Joan” history was with him, 
now history is for him, and both State and religion 
“St. Joan” 


is by far his finest play, and in two scenes—the tent 


are reconciled to the truths he supports. 


scene in which feudalism and the Church come to 
grips in the hands of the Earl of Warwick and 
Cauchon, Bishop of Beauvais, and in the famous trial 
scene—Shaw was inspired. His inspiration, admit- 
tedly, was Joan herself, for he conceives of her not 
only with sympathy and understanding, but with love 
as well. The scenes involving the Dauphin are Shaw 
at his impish, acerbie best. Detractors of Shaw 
classify him as a pamphleteer rather than as a serious 
dramatist, and, regrettably, in the epilogue to “St. 
Joan,” his natural verbosity and garrulousness pro- 
vide fuel for their smouldering fires. Apparently, 
once a reporter, always a reporter for he cannot re- 
sist editorializing. Here, in a modish time-marches-on 
dream séene, acting as a sort of theatricalized Omnisci- 
ence, Shaw discards the majestic form of the com- 
pleted play and indulges in inartistic variety-show 
obsequies, bringing the persecuted Joan up to date 
for us. The British are often wise enough to omit 
this gratuitous scene, and the Guild would do well 
to emulate them and temper their generosity in giving 
the customers their money’s worth of Shaw with sim- 
ilar artistic discretion for. the play is impressively 
concluded with Joan’s execution. 

Naturally, in both historical and religious perspec- 
tive, it is the Maid, who is of paramount interest in 
a drama of her life. However, in “St. Joan,” as per- 
formed by the Theatre Guild’s company under the 


direction of Margaret Webster, artistry and person- 
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ality triumph in the really remarkable performances 
of John Buckmaster, as the Dauphin, and Andrew 
Cruickshank, another British actor, as Warwick, and 
it is to them the acting honors go. Both artists share 
Shaw’s fascinating flamboyance and demonstrate once 
more that in acting it is primarily the personality of 
the actor over and above his technical adroitness that 
coalesces in a flair of spirit the force that moves us, 
one embracing an essential inner affinity in actor, 
character, and play. Buckmaster and Cruickshank 
project not only the complete theatrical essence of 
their roles, but the spirit of the stage, perfecting 
artifice to the artistic quintessence of aesthetic reality 
which is art. That they have a superb style goes 
without saying, and any style the production has is 
limited to them. 

As to Uta Hagen as Joan—Miss Hagen has ap- 
peared successfully on tour in “A Streetcar Named 
Desire” and on Broadway in “The Country Girl” and 
has demonstrated her skill as an interpreter of in- 
articulate women, and so directorial casting shrewd- 
ness would consider her a qualified candidate for the 
peasant girl, illiterate and stymied by mysticism. As 
in her earlier roles, Miss Hagen brings sincerity and 
technical assurance to the part and plays Joan lucidly 
and literally as a sound, shrewd, brash modernist of 
the 15th century, a woman inundated in firm ideolog- 
ical convictions religiously deduced. What her play- 
ing lacks is the spark of conviction, lustre, and style 
for she never evokes the impassioned personality of 
the supernaturally endowed Maid. She is cocksure 
and stubborn, rather than inspired and determined; 
zealous, rather than impassioned; and so fails to ac- 
complish the artistic coalescence of the role and to 
establish the spiritual affinity necessary for a com- 
plete theatrical realization of the Maid. It is all 
about Joan, but it is not Joan, for there is no “light” 
in her. Shaw insisted that literature have “light and 
heat,” and “St. Joan,” more than any of his plays, 
has these qualities of illumination and passion which 
must be intensified in any production. 

Miss Hagen is not alone in failing to reveal the 
“light and heat” Shaw refers to for it escapes Miss 
Webster in her directorial approach altogether. We 
are disappointed in the direction for it reveals no 
artistic design indicating an organic concept growing 
out of the “light and heat” that are “St. Joan.” 
Lacking this the production never achieves the unity 
basic to style. Here each actor plays his own par- 
ticular style, and the vital tensions are muffled as 
the play plods on with the static pace of a pageant, 
achieving only sterility, a most singularly ineffective 
consummation. Shaw explains this for us when he 


says, “Effectiveness of assertion is the alpha and 
He who has nothing to assert has 
The production lacking 


omega of style. 
no style and can have none.” 
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an over-all style, it is inevitable that the acting js, 
generally, uneven. One gets the impression that the 
scenes are only as good as the individual actors, ang 
these range from good to bad, the opening scene being 
most unfortunate. Here and in the river-bank scene, 
the weakest scenes in the play, Shaw cannot resist 
making hoakum of the supernatural, and in his josh- 
ing of the miraculous he is guilty of the very “Sar. 
doudeldum” he persistently decried in his colleagues, 
Fortunately, he overcomes this handicap in the mas. 
terly writing of the later scenes in which the acting, 
too, acquires some stature. In defense of the actors 
we must admit that no one could cope successfully 
with the epilogue. Never have we seen so many 
earnest actors floundering about in embarrassment as 
“time marches” Joan center, in a spotlight, through 
five centuries from martyrdom to sainthood. This 
may all be dreamlike enough, but dramatically it is 
oppressive though wryly sardonic, as the Master, off- 
stage, whistles his characters on through his whiskers, 
We are deflated to some considerable degree. 

Genuinely good performances are contributed by 
Frederic Worlock, Frederic Warriner (in two roles), 
Paul Ballantyne, Frederick Rolf, and John Staub; 
otherwise the acting is styleless, heavy, and on a per- 
functory level considerably dissipating the tragedy’s 
impact. The settings, functionally fine but imagina- 
tively arid, are by Richard Harrison Senie. The cos- 
tumes, by Elinor Robbins, are, with one exception, 
quite magnificent, having a splendid quality of char- 
acter, dramatic authority, beauty, and, happily, style. 
The costume in question considerably impedes the 
force of Joan’s entrance in the opening scene. Here 
she wears a simple reddish frock, a dashing kerchief, 
ealeulatingly casual, and suede slippers, the ensemble 
being a number which is a “must” on any women’s 
college campus. Consequently, Joan seems to be 
brashly bouncing into the dean’s office en route from 
biology class to archery practice, all in fine fettle and 
high glee, but considerably uninspired. Nonetheless, 
the Guild’s revival of “St. Joan” is memorable for 
the masterpieces of stage portraiture spectacularly 
performed by Messrs. Buckmaster and Cruickshank 
and is most impressive in its timeliness, presenting, 
as it does, Shaw as seer. As H. C. Goddard sagely 
stated it: “Ours is a time that would have sent the 
Greeks to their oracles. We fail at our peril to con- 
sult ours.” Seeing the Guild’s “St. Joan” is indeed a 
consultation. 

The Church, too, played its part in the recent 
Festival of Britain theatricals when it offered “A 
Sleep for Prisoners” by Christopher Fry, the poet- 
dramatist who made such a favorable impression here 
last season with his beguiling comedy, “The Lady’s 
Not for Burning,” in which John Gielgud and Pamela 
Brown headed a matchless British cast. Encompass- 
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ing every phase of the theatre as the Festival’s enter- 
tainments did, it was inevitable that drama should 
be traced back to its source, the Church, and natural 
that the men who comprise the cast of Fry’s play 
would be soldiers imprisoned in an enemy church. 
This gives both the play and the setting realism and 
authority as well as provides an opportunity for 
poetic illumination as evoked in the four men by their 
strange encampment, personal conflicts, and the social 
an Luther Greene 
presented “A Sleep for Prisoners” here at the St. 
James Church, and it is now on an extended tour 
from which all profits will go to various religious 
organizations as the play is a nonprofit presentation. 


d spiritual issues involving them. 


Four soldiers imprisoned in an enemy church as- 
suredly create a situation provocative of arresting 
theatre, and Fry dramatizes it by having the men 
lividually present their personal conflicts in dream 
sequences. In each of these dreams the other men 
figure, sometimes as they exist in the subconscious 
of the dreamer, other times as figures in Biblical 
stories such as Adam, Cain and Abel, Abraham, David 
and Absolom, concluding with Shadrach, Meshach, 
and Abednego and the fiery furnace, giving the play 
an allegorical quality. The familiar Biblical incidents 
as dream-digested by Mr. Fry and reduced to stream- 
lined abstractions without their spiritual foundation 
leave only the skeleton of the original for the drama- 
tist to incorporate dramatically and develop in con- 
Consequently, 


in¢ 


temporary relevance to the soldiers. 
this mixture of religious myth and the fanciful am- 
biguities of dreams, instead of achieving heightened 
tensions with eloquence arising from poetic illumina- 
tion, minimizes the dramatic effect and reduces the 
play’s impact. The four prisoners are precipitated 
into the reveries as practically unknown individuals— 
we eatch them on the wing, so to speak—and so the 
action transpires in obscurity, for they escape us. 
For eloquence Fry gives us verbosity; for passion, 
only agitation; for compassion, mere tolerance; and 
This is be- 
cause the scenes, dream after dream, are acted on a 


for dramatie tensions, technical strain. 


single sustained level derived by moving from one 
Biblical climax to another with little interlacing of 
basie relationships and sound motivation to stimulate 
emotion and spirited communion. Beyond an intima- 
tion of hope for mankind, we never discover what 
Fry’s basic idea in the play is, for religious mysticism 
disintegrates into theatrical mystification, and the 
effect is inevitably stultifying, as obscurity is bound 
to be. We are reminded of “The Brothers Kara- 
mazov” in which Dostoyevsky explains that for a 
man to affirm his kinship to Divinity and repeat the 
formula of sanctity does not make him either divine 
or sanctified. Neither does resorting to holy writ 
create a religious masterpiece, despite the authorita- 
tive ecclesiastical setting to prop it up. 
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Steeped in obscurity as “A Sleep for Prisoners” is, 
it obliges Fry to take cover in the defense T. S. 
Eliot made to similar charges of obscurity in his, to 
us, mystery play, “The Cocktail Party.” Eliot pon- 
tifieated, in effect, that it is not the poet’s business 
to clarify his subject—this is up to the audience. 
This smug defense may satisfy the poet abrogating 
his responsibility to his armchair readers, but does 
not hold in the theatre’s relation of dramatist to 
audience. A play’s characters, like mankind, may 
well fumble in the mire of obscurity, but the drama- 
tist, as creator, plays the fabulous role of destiny 
and should not himself go astray in the morass of 
unintelligibility. 
delightfully demonstrated true wisdom in the jocular 


In his beguiling comedies Fry has 


perspective both his humor and his sympathies bring 
to the foibles of man. He writes with freshness and 
a unique and genuinely modern approach to situa- 
tions which intrigue his special qualities, evincing a 
rare poetic divination and a gift for words and 
analogy as well as lucid imagery with which he whips 
up moods of sheer enchantment. None of these quali- 
ties, however, is to be found in the synthetic modern 
morality play, “A Sleep for Prisoners,” as it lacks 
the spirit, flourish, and flavor which we identify ex- 
clusively with him. This despite the excellence of 
the cast, Leonard White, Donald Harron, Stanley 
Baker, and Hugh Pryse, who give exceptionally fine 
performances. Their zeal, authoritative characteriz- 
ing, and excellent speech are especially noteworthy. 
There was a single arresting theatrical moment in 
the performance at St. James’s Church that was ma- 
jestic in its beauty. At the end, when the play was 
over and the stage dark, the lights came up ever so 
slowly on the magnificent altar in a blessed awesome 
silence. For a brief moment we were exalted by the 
miracle of man as symbolized in the magnificent 
triptych at the center where the artist poetically illu- 
mined Dante’s observation, “Poetry is the loving use 
of wisdom.” 

It is to the New York City Opera Company and 
to its musical director, Laszlo Halasz, that an ac- 
eolade must be proffered for the meritorious produc- 
tion of a new American music-drama, “The Dybbuk,” 
by David Tamkin, with a libretto based on the dra- 
matie masterpiece of S. Ansky, the Hebrew poet- 
dramatist, by Alex Tamkin, the composer’s brother. 
Ansky’s play first produced in 1922 in Moseow by 
the Hebrew actors group of the Moscow Art Theatre, 
the Habima Players, is the famous tragedy of love 
set in an atmosphere of religious mysticism indigenous 
to the Chassidie cult and Hebrew folklore. Its sub- 
sequent international success placed the Habima Play- 
ers in the front rank of Continental players. The 
company presented it here in 1926; simultaneously, 
an English version, staged by the Neighborhood Play- 
house with Mary Ellis starred, was perhaps the most 
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distinguished achievement of the many notable ex- 
periments produced there by Alice and the late Irene 
Lewisohn. 

Ansky’s tragedy presents in an impassioned poetie 
style the classic conflict between sacred and profane 
love in terms of religious mores and folklore on an 
almost legendary scale, alternating scenes of terror 
with scenes of divination, and the theatrical] effect is 
overpoweringly beautiful. Inevitably, a tragedy of 
such nobility and import demands a musical treat- 
ment of comparable grandeur, one which captures the 
hypnotic ecstacy inherent in exalted religious and folk 
mysticism. It is these rare qualities which make “The 
Dybbuk” unique in modern dramatie literature and 
mark it the work of a genius. Indisputably, it de- 
mands a musical genius to do it justice, and,‘ while 
Tamkin’s musie-drama has considerable interest and 
reveals him as a talented composer, it falls short of a 
successful musical approximation of the drama’s essen- 
tial greatness. The production, however, at the City 
center, is all any composer could ask for, for Mr. 
Halasz has staged it handsomely and painstakingly, 
with an exemplary cast and conductor, Joseph Rosen- 
stock. Patricia Neway, who has made a name for 
herself both here and abroad in Menotti’s “The Con- 
sul,” sang the leading role of Leah, and Robert Roun- 
seville, the company’s brilliant tenor, who appeared in 
Venice this summer in the world premiere of Stra- 
vinsky’s “The Rake’s Progress,” and is currently in 
the film, “The Tales of Hoffman,” sang Channon. 
Frans Vroons, the Dutch tenor, is Rounseville’s alter- 
nate and was the Channon we heard. 

The main theme of the musie-drama, that of a hu- 
man being possessed by an evil spirit, which in Hebrew 
legend is ealled a Dybbuk, is a familiar one in ancient 
It is even to be found 
among our native Indians and is readily traced back to 


legends and classie literature. 


the ancients. In Ansky’s impassioned treatment, Leah 
and Channon, unknown to themselves, were affianced 
before birth by their parents and so predestined for 
each other. However, Sender, Leah’s wealthy and 
ambitious father, ignores the oath and chooses a 
wealthy bridegroom in preference to the impoverished, 
humble Talmudie student, Channon, driving the latter 
through his rare powers of divination to fathom the 
secrets of the forbidden Kabala. Through sorcery he 
thus hopes to attain the necessary wealth to win Leah. 
The fervor of religious exaltation, powerful and hor- 
rendous, that he attains destroys him at the moment 
of revelation, and his wandering evil spirit interferes 
with the subsequent wedding ceremony and _ takes 
possession of his beloved. The only release is through 
the extreme Talmudic rites and ritual of exorcism. 
The power of the fable in “The Dybbuk,” set as it is in 
the stern Chassidie sect which completely dominates 
the lives of the community, together with the engaging 
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Hebrew folklore and the genuine humanity of the loys 
story, makes for a compelling tragedy. In fact no 
contemporary drama makes greater demands on the 
composer for operatic treatment, since in its dramatie 
form it already employs music and dance. Inevitably 
it attracted a variety of composers, but Tamkin’; 
version is the first to be shown. 

Mr. Tamkin has composed a richly harmonie. 
thematically inventive score, but his well contrived 
themes are solemn where they should be exalting 
sentimental where impassioned inspiration is invited, 
suspenseful where eerieness to the point of terror js 
demanded, and, in the final scene of religious exorcism, 
dull where they should be fiery with portent and ex. 
altation. The score may have been strikingly modern 
in the ’20s, Schoenberg and Hindemith, not to mention 
Antheil, notwithstanding, but its style is by now ace. 
cepted as a phase of modern musical development and 
though he is right in the musical mode, the score is 
completely uninspired since it lacks the passionate 
fusion of Ansky’s tragedy. Paradoxically, the single 
traditional Hebrew violin melody which wove through 
the entire original dramatic productions had more of 
the longing and exaltation, the folk sentiment and 
than the whole of Mr. Tamkin’s 
Theatrically, the mysticism, with its fearful, eerie 
implications which combine both terror and poignance, 
reaches its climax in the second-act wedding scene 


ecstasy, score, 


with the beggars as guests. Sophie Maslow’s master- 
ful handling of the east is the high spot of the evening 
for she embraces all of the tragedy’s implications and 
spins religious ecstasy through the scene in dance and 
pantomine with poetie perceptivity, folk authenticity, 
and plain good showmanship. However, here Tam- 
kin’s orchestration emphasizes the horns, sound and 
robust, and the theme is about as eerie as Borodin, 
leaving Miss Maslow to provide the eestacy and terror, 
It is all too obvious 
that Tamkin’s approach is unbegeistert und inhaltlos 


which she does, fittingly enough. 
—from the outside, as one treats a _ perfunctory 
romance based on contending good and bad ideas, not 
as a tragedy in which the powers of evil and virtue 
contend on a classic seale. 

The singers are one and all splendid, and Irving 
Pichel, who directed, obviously planned knowingly. 
However, the emptiness of the musie left the cast as 
actors with no sense of interrelation and communica- 
tion, and the effect was static rather than tense. 

In faet, tensions is the word, for, with the exception 
of the beggars’ interlude, they were missing through- 
out. <A technical detail, that of not having the 
Dybbuk-possessed Leah, herself, sing in the voice of 
Chanr on at the wedding and in the exorcism, un- 
fortunately defeated the tragic effect. With the 
magnificent range of a singer like Patricia Neway, 
leaving the voice to the tenor offstage while she 
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pantomimes the singing made a mockery of the 
tragedy. It also struck us that Mstislav Dobujinsky’s 
settings, in the style of opera fifty years ago, were 
much too elaborate and overpowering, deflecting the 
fable quality of the music-drama considerably. How- 
ever, the costumes by Ruth Morley were expertly 
characterful, and the lighting was sensitively arranged. 
All in all, the company gave “The Dybbuk” a first-class 
production, one that provided the opera with every 
opportunity to establish itself. It is regrettable that 
Tamkin, who wrote “The Dybbuk” in the ’20s, when 
himself in his twenties, had to wait twenty-five years 
for a professional production, although, being a Port- 
land, Oregon, man by birth, he had had the benefit of 
evaluating his composition in a community tryout in 
Portland several seasons back. One thing this operatic 
treatment of “The Dybbuk” proves irrefutably is that 
a musical dramatization in no way enhances the artistic 
stature of the tragedy, for, embracing musi¢e and dance 
as it does, it is completely realized in theatrical terms 
in its original dimensions. “The Dybbuk” is a lily 
that needs no gilding. 


ADMINISTRATIVE COMMITTEES 
CAN WORK! 


J. K. Munrorp 
Oregon State College, Corvallis 


E. D. Duryea, JR. 
University of Toledo, Ohio 


RECENT experience at the University of Toledo 
tends to prove the experts wrong. Those who claim 
that a committee cannot administer effectively might 
well heed the results of five months of committee ad- 
ministration at that institution, 

From the time of Dante—and probably long before 
—specialists in the theory of organization have dis- 
paraged the use of a committee as a top administra- 
tive agency. They have advocated placing adminis- 
trative responsibility in the hands of a single person, 
or as Dante said: 


It is better that what is capable of being done by one 
should be done by one than by more than one... . Every- 
thing superfluous is repugnant to God and nature and 
everything repugnant to God and nature is bad .. . it is 
good for it to be done by one, and bad absolutely for it 
to be done by more than one. 

Yet from time to time some voices have insisted that 
two heads are better than one. In performing func- 
tions which rely rather heavily on the process of 
group thinking, which call upon the experience of 
several people, or which demand the amalgamation 
and ordering of the product of several minds, the 
committee or similar group has proved effective—if 
not irreplaceable. In formulating policies, regula- 
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tions, and laws; in giving carefully considered advice; 
in planning procedures for and evaluating the results 
of investigations; and in handling judicial procedings, 
committees serve unique, efficient functions. 

By ancient practice we place confidence in commit- 
tees for certain purposes. The jury, for example, 
Statu- 
tory provision for summoning a grand jury came in 
1368. 
liam the Conqueror appointed an effective fact-finding 


goes far back in Anglo-American tradition. 
Long before that, in the eleventh century, Wil- 


committee of “twelve lawful men” to secure informa- 
tion for his “Domesday Book.” 

Usage in the United States today reflects a constant, 
continuing faith in committees, whether they be called 
trial juries, program committees, or curriculum coun- 
cils. Little doubt exists as to the desirability of using 
committees in advisory, policy-making, investigating, 
and testing capacities. 

On the other hand, to administer a law once it has 
been passed by legally constituted authority, to carry 
out proffered advice, to act on results of an investiga- 
tion, or to execute a decision reached by a jury, the 
use of committees is seriously questioned. These ad- 
ministrative functions, say the experts, should be 
turned over to one person. 

“For the purpose of management, boards and com- 
missions have turned out to be failures,” say the Presi- 
dent’s Committee on Administrative Management. 
“Their mechanism is inevitably slow, cumbersome, 
wasteful and ineffective. . . . The conspicuously well- 
managed administrative units in the Government are 
almost without exception headed by single administra- 
tors.” 

In business and industry, Peterson and Plowman 
declare that the committee: 


delays executive decisions by its debates and political 
intrigues; that it frequently reverses itself; that it kills 
the initiative of its salaried executives through its criti- 
cisms and bickerings; and that it wastes time on details. 


Others complain of the “ineptitude of group ad- 
ministration” and that the committee “encourages 
irresponsibility among its members,” that some com- 
mittees serve only “to obstruct action,” and that they 
are slow, expensive, wasteful, and ineffective. 

In higher education, Russell and Reeves in one of 
their studies indicate “that administrative functions 
should be assigned to executive officers, rather than to 
committees.” Nicholas Murray Butler once pointed 
out that: 


One of the greatest obstacles to the quick and satis- 
factory transaction of any university’s business is... 
‘<fussy administration.’’ Fussy administration manifests 
itself chiefly through the committee system which is a 
plural executive with necessarily divided responsibility. 
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On all sides and in many fields the specialists and 
experts condemn the administrative committee. 

Yet committee administration has some obvious ad- 
vantages. The discussion preceding decision by sev- 
eral parties all equally interested leads to more con- 
sidered judgment. More than one person’s experience 
has immediate effect. Several points of view, fre- 
quently representing those effected by a decision, enter 
into a decision. On the whole, committee administra- 
tion more fairly reflects the democratic processes of 
rule for the many rather than for the few. For many 
it forms a more preferable means of rule than that of 
one man, if the difficulties of partisanship and delay 
do not interfere with its administration. 

The experience at the University of Toledo has 
given us some insights into how a committee admin- 
istration can operate successfully. This three-man 
committee assumed office as an interim administration 
in September, 1950, and five months later turned over 
to the new president the reins of a going concern. 
During the time of its administration, the committee 
pushed forward the program of the university in sev- 
eral important areas, gained the respect of the faculty 
and local public, and maintained the day-to-day oper- 
ations of the institutions. 

The natural predilection of the Board of Directors 
of the University of Toledo upon the resignation of 
President Wilbur W. White was to appoint an acting 
president. Internal circumstances, however, led to 
the committee administration. Sueceeding events 
proved the decision a good one, for as the months 
went by the Interim Operating Committee became a 
vigorous and popular head for the university. 

However, the decision to appoint the committee was 
not as crucial a factor in its successful administration 
as was the point of view of the board members select- 
ing the committee personnel. While the Directors 
sought individuals who could work together, they con- 
sidered only persons of vigorous personality. They 
gave position at the university a secondary place of 
importance and were not concerned with giving repre- 
sentation to factions in the university or to adminis- 
trative or faculty position. As a result, the final 
committee consisted of one associate professor, also 
director of publie relations, one of six deans, and one 
full professor, also head of the department of physics. 

In the ensuing meetings, which were held at least 
three times weekly and frequently daily, the “person- 
alities” of the committee developed into a vigorous, 
but well-knit, unit. For the dynamics and keen in- 
sight of one member, there were the experience and 
considered judgment of another. Where one member 


tended to dominate the decisions of the committee in 
one sphere, another’s judgment won out in a second 
sphere. 


All members had served successfully in their 
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regular positions at the university; all had a perspee. 
tive on the broad needs of the institution. 

The members of the committee continued to holq 
their regular positions at the university, although 
their teaching loads were reduced to a minimum or 
dropped entirely. At times continuing in their regy. 
lar positions proved a heavy burden, for during perj. 
ods of great administrative activity the committee met 
as much as twice daily, and members found themselves 
involved in much activity outside the regular working 
day. 

The assistant to the president of the previous ad. 
ministration was appointed secretary and ex-officio 
member of the committee to provide the continuum 
from the past to the future and to maintain the 
“mechanics” of administration. 

Members of the Interim Operating Committee were 
selected with the advice of the outgoing president. 
To them fell the task of carrying through what Presi- 
dent White had begun to do so without lapse in 
drive and direction. Committee members made their 
assumption of this purpose clear in their first com- 
munication to the Board of Directors. Their letter 
began: 

The appointment of the Interim Operating Committee 
by the Board of Directors to administer the affairs of the 
University has been considered by some as undertaken 
with the basic idea of carrying on the urgent business of 
the President’s Office while holding the status quo during 
the critical period until the appointment of a new presi- 
dent. With this point of view the Committee wishes to 
take exception, and it has received assurance that its 
function is to be dynamic rather than static. This gives 
the Committee hope that the next few months need not be 
time lost in the University’s struggle to advance. 


At the time the committee assumed office, several 
pressing problems faced the administration. As a 
group, the committee recognized these problems and 
singled them out for concentrated effort, never allow- 
ing the less important immediate administrative prob- 
lems to interfere. These matters included the need 
to increase substantially financial support from the 
city, to develop plans and get construction started 
for a new men’s dormitory and a library building, to 
assist in the establishment of a research program for 
faculty employment during anticipated times of re- 
duced enrollment, to provide means to improve the 
faculty and facilities of the law college, and to en- 
courage the development of the ROTC. 

The committee made substantial progress in all 
areas. City support increased more than two and 
one-half times that of the previous year. The in- 
crease included a five-year allotment of $350,000 an- 
nually for the construction of a combined law college 
and library building. Research activity was increased 
and plans were begun for expanding this aspect of the 
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university program. The directors recognized the 
immediate needs of the law college and approved 
strengthening the faculty and made suggestions of 
‘mmediate changes in facilities. The ROTC was ex- 
panded and plans for a new unit were developed and 
approved. 

At the same time, the day-to-day administration 
moved ahead efficiently and effectively. Relations 
with the executive committee of the faculty were ex- 
cellent. In general, the faculty felt about the com- 
mittee as did one member who answered editorial 
criticism of the temporary administration with a letter 
to one of the local papers. “At least as much as in 
business,” he wrote, “the work in well-managed uni- 
versities is earried on by team play. Many of the 
complexities . . . are better managed with the use of 
several heads.” This prominent faculty member went 


on to say: 


Instantaneous action is less necessary than correct ac- 
tion. But at that our hydra-headed management is dis- 
playing excellent promptness and decision. There is no 
evidence of a desperate void in the administration. Noth- 
ing will suffer enough to warrant a sudden scramble in 
choosing a new president. 


Comment from many quarters assured the committee 
that it did its work well. 

Several factors contributed to the success of this 
committee administration. Probably the most im- 
portant of these was the composition of the commit- 
tee: It was composed of individuals who could work 
together with force and vigor but without reacting 
personally to differences of opinion. 

The committee was free from the mechanies of ad- 
ministration. The assistant to the president with the 
help of two secretaries in the office of the president 
carried out the correspondence and much of the activ- 
ity required by the decisions of the administrative 
group. The committee chairman represented the 
university on formal and official occasions. 

The committee confined itself primarily to policy 
considerations and only to the most important per- 


Events 
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sonal contacts as a group. Members relied upon the 
chairman and the secretary to handle the routine ac- 
tivity and devoted themselves to the higher realms of 
the executive function. 

Having their primary ambition outside the lines of 
administrative promotion, members discussed matters 
frankly without sub rosa concern for personal better- 
ment. They maintained an independence of the Board 
of Directors which rested upon faculty tenure and an 
anticipated return to their regular, full-time positions. 
This independence enabled them to meet frankly with 
the directors and to insist upon actions which a regu- 
lar administrator might have hesitated to undertake. 

This particular committee had certain advantages, 
of course. Since theirs was a short-term, temporary 
administration, members had the enthusiasm which 
goes with a new challenge and did not have the damp- 
ening effect of a future to live with their errors. They 
did not have to come to grips with developing a long- 
range educational or public-relations program. Po- 
tential critics always realized that before long a new 
president would replace the plural executive. 

Yet the committee did achieve noteworthy success 
by demonstrating an ability to carry out its well-con- 
sidered decisions efficiently and effectively. This ex- 
perience at Toledo clearly indicates that the selection 
of members of a group which is to operate as a unit 
is of vital importance. They must have a point of 
view which transcends personal ambition; they must 
accept the role of working as part of a unit, neither 
dominating nor being dominated by the other mem- 
bers; they must have the ability to work together not 
in a fixed pattern but dynamically as a growing and 
developing social organism. 

Perhaps as we gain fuller understanding of the 
process of group dynamics we may find ways of elimi- 
nating the petty bickerings, the narrow self-seeking, 
and the wastefulness which have characterized so 
many administrative committees. We may find ways 
of retaining the democratic advantages of group ac- 
tion and at the same time have a plural executive 
which operates as a single, decisive unit. 





RESEARCH INTO HUMAN BEHAVIOR 

In the general surveys of the year’s events in edu- 
eation and philanthropy a useful contribution could 
be made by providing information on the amount of 
grants assigned for research in the natural sciences, 
social sciences, and the humanities. Such informa- 
tion would be a valuable index of the values that are 
now being placed on the several areas of human learn- 
ing. It would, however, be a serious mistake to in- 


terpret such information as an index of the social 
value of each of these areas itself. It is unfortunate 
that specialization and proliferation have introduced 
that separation which three centuries of higher edu- 
cation have produced in what at one time represented 
three different ways of looking upon man, his world, 
and the relations between the two. For it is too often 
forgotten that what is called the Renaissance was as 
much an awakening of man to his world as to man in 
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general, and that this period saw the gradual emerg- 
ence of the rudiments of modern science as well as the 
revival of the humanities in the narrow sense. 

The development of a knowledge of human conduct 
and research into human behavior have come to be 
associated with the social sciences, with psychology as 
a link between the social and the natural sciences. It 
would be well, however, if in the process of improv- 
ing our knowledge of human conduct and of conduct- 
ing research into human behavior, it were recognized 
that a study of the humanities may have some contri- 
bution to make. For the literature of the humanities 
is devoted to descriptions and analyses of human con- 
duct and the behavior of man under every condition 
of pleasure and pain, of stress and strain to which 
he is heir. The humanists have not in the past had 
the advantage of visualizing the conduct of man in a 
technological age nor have they talked about “human 
engineering” as a desirable process in human relations. 
Nevertheless, there is a great deal of light that can be 
thrown by the humanities on some of the problems 
with which research into human conduct is concerned. 

It may be objected that the past was unscientific 
and that the primary concern of behavior research is 
with the effects of conditions of modern life on human 
conduct. That may be true, but the results may prove 
the truth of the following statement made by the late 
President Nicholas Murray Butler in one of his An- 
nual Reports: 

Unfortunately research has come to_be loosely used, 
especially in the fields of education and the social order. 
Much that is called research i education and the social 


order is nothing more than the laborious rearrangement 
of the obvious. 


Research into human behavior may look to the sci- 
ences for methods and techniques, but it would be well 
if some attention were also given to what may be 
learned from the humanities. There is here an ex- 
cellent opportunity for interdisciplinary research on 
one aspect of the social sciences to the advancement 
of which the humanities could certainly make an im- 
portant contribution. 

But, unless the importance of the humanities is 
recognized by the allocation of grants that will not 
only encourage research but also stimulate those re- 
interpretations that must be made periodically, they 
will languish and withdraw into ivory towers to the 
serious loss of the contribution that they can make to 
understanding man as a human being and as a mem- 
ber of society.—I. L. K. 


STATE INSTITUTIONS SEEKING 
PRIVATE GIFTS 


AccorDING to the report of a survey conducted by 
Tamblyn and Brown, Inc., 6 East 45th St., New York, 
public-relations and fund-raising consultants, tax-sup- 
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ported institutions are more and more seeking finap. 
cial assistance from public-spirited individuals ang 
philanthropic foundations. Information was obtained 
by questionnaires and personal interviews from the 
major state-supported institutions of higher education 
other than teachers colleges, junior colleges, and yo. 
cational schools. Reports and other published mate. 
rial of the Office of Education, FSA, and the Amer. 
ican Alumni Council were also used. 

Twenty-five state universities and land-grant ¢ol- 
leges report endowments of two million or more, part 
derived from original land grants and part being 
money reserves, built up through private generosity. 
Of the 26 state institutions reporting the sources of 
their money reserves only eight estimated that more 
than 5 per cent of their endowment had come from 
private gifts. These state universities in the order of 
private assets were: California (25-30 per cent); 
Kansas, Maine, and Michigan (25 per cent) ; Indiana 
and Nevada (20 per cent); Minnesota (12.5 per 
cent); Tennessee and Wisconsin (10 per cent) ; Illi- 
nois and Maryland (8 per cent). Two-thirds of the 
institutions reporting on this point said that 82 per 
cent of the private gifts had come without their 
solicitation. 

Expanding needs beyond the abilities of the state 
to provide have led tax-supported institutions to es- 
tablish organized fund-raising programs. Seventeen 
have set up foundations for the solicitation of funds, 
and of these 10 employ one or more administrative 
officials. Twelve other institutions are considering or 
actually formulating plans for a course of action. 
In addition 26 of the institutions have some sort of 
annual fund drive among the alumni. Only one state 
institution showed participation of more than 30 per 
cent compared with 65 per cent in private colleges. 
A definite objective for the funds contributed by 
alumni is more common in state institutions than in 
private where gifts go into the general operating fund. 
Designated objectives include scholarships, buildings 
(usually for other than academic purposes), support 
of alumni office, research, student-aid funds, and 
fellowships. 


THE AFRICAN STUDY CENTER AT 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


THE Carnegie Corporation of New York has made 
a five-year grant of $100,000 to Northwestern Uni- 
versity for the establishment of an African Study 
Center and the continuation of the African Area Pro- 
gram. According to the announcement received from 
Payson S. Wild, dean of faculties, the center will 
carry on and encourage African research, maintain 
a library of Africana, train personnel, disseminate 
information concerning the continent, act as a clear- 
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‘ng house of African information, and help co-ordi- 
sate research activities in the field. 

The center will be directed by Melville J. Hersko- 
vits, professor of anthropology and chairman of the 
department. Initially a Committee on African Stud- 
ie i will be set up to direct the establishment of the 
center. The committee will include representatives of 
other departments such as political science, economics, 
history, geography, and sociology. The interdepart- 
mental seminar, started in 1948, will be continued, 
and experts and visiting professors will continually 
be brought to the university.’ Aid will be given to 
students and faculty for field work in Africa and 
other research projects. Eventually an undergrad- 


uate major will be offered in the African area. 


NEW AREA-STUDY CENTERS AT 
COLUMBIA UNIVERSITY 


Two new Near and Middle East area-study centers 
have been established at Columbia University, accord- 
ing to an announcement by Schuyler C. Wallace, di- 
rector, School of International Affairs. The two cen- 
ters, the only ones of their kind in the country, will 
train highly qualified graduate students as area spe- 
cialists in contemporary Iran and Pakistan, respec- 
They will also give students a general knowl- 


and News 


tively. 


Notes 
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edge of the development of Islamic civilization and of 
the Near and Middle East as a whole. 


in both programs is on the present-day social, polit- 


The emphasis 


ical, and economic problems of the two nations rather 
than on their histories and antiquarian interests. It 
is expected that graduates will be able to do work of 
“authority and influence” in business, finance, govern- 
ment, and journalism as well as in teaching and 
research. 

The Iranian center is supported in part by the 


Government of Iran. The Pakistan Government has 


pledged an annual gift of $25,000 for a ten-year 
period for the support of the center. 

Foreign scholars who will teach at the centers in- 
clude Imdad Husain, assistant educational adviser to 
the Pakistan Government; Bernard Geiger, interna- 
tionally known authority on Indo-Iranian languages 
and literature; and Charles Issawi, Middle East eco- 
nomic-affairs officer in the United Nations Secretariat. 
Permanent faculty members on the instructional staffs 
of the centers include Kingsley Davis, an outstand- 
ing authority on the population problems of the sub- 
continent of India, and John E. Orchard, an eco- 
nomie geographer who has served as a consultant to 
the heads of the Lend-Lease and Economie Coopera- 
tion Administration agencies and other U. S. Govern- 


ment bodies. 





Report on number of new members accepted dur- 


ing week ending December 17: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

Raymond Bernard Allen, president, University of 
Washington (Seattle 5), is leaving his post, Decem- 
ber 31, to accept an appointment as head of the 
United States Psychological Strategy Board, suc- 
ceeding Gordon Gray, president, the University of 
North Carolina, who is returning to the university. 
Under date of December 14, the Regents of the Uni- 
versity of California announced that Dr. Allen had 
been named chancellor of the university to succeed 
the late Clarence K. Dykstra, whose death was re- 
ported in ScHoot aNpD Society, May 13, 1950. Dr. 
Allen will assume the chancellorship in the summer, 
thus being able to spend approximately six months in 
the government post. 


Charles K. Martin, Jr., professor of education and 
psychology, Mary Washington College of the Uni- 
versity of Virginia (Fredericksburg), has been named 
president, Radford (Va.) College, to sueceed the late 
David Wilbur Peters, whose death was reported in 
ScHoot AND Society, August 11. 


John W. Headley, whose appointment as president, 
State Teachers College (St. Cloud, Minn.), was re- 
ported in Scuoon anv Society, September 6, 1947, 
will assume new duties, January 1, 1951, as president, 
South Dakota State College of 
Mechanic Arts (Brookings). 


Louis M. Hacker, School 


Studies, Columbia University, has been named dean of 


Agriculture and 


director, of General 
the school on the creation of a new and separate fac- 
ulty which will become on February 1, 1952, the 16th 
faculty in the university and the first new unit in 
20 years. William T. R. Fox, professor of interna- 
tional relations, has been appointed director of the 
Institute of War and Peace Studies which has been 
established after two years of planning based on Gen- 
eral Dwight D. Eisenhower’s original initiative. Four 
special consultants have been named: Frederick S. 
Center of Studies, 
Princeton University; Edward Mead Earle, of the 
Institute for Advanced Study (Princeton, N. J.); 
Pendleton Herring, president, Social Science Re- 
search Council; and George F. Kennan, of the Depart- 
ment of State, at present on leave to conduct research 
in the Institute for Advanced Study. 


Dunn, director, International 
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Verna M. Zimmerman has assumed new duties as 


dean of women, Central Missouri State College 


(Warrensburg). 


Marie L. Bartley was recently appointed dean of 
women, Maryland College for Women (Lutherville). 


Lawrence C. Barden, director of placement, student 
employment, and the evening program, Hofstra Col- 
lege (Hempstead, N. Y.), has been named associate 
dean in charge of the evening program. Sherman H. 
Masten, Mr. Barden’s assistant, has succeeded him in 
the directorship of placement and student employment. 
Erie Noble, whose appointment as assistant to the 
dean of students was reported in SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
July 14, has been named assistant to Dean Barden, and 
Marie Bohl has been appointed assistant registrar. 


W. Robert Crider, whose appointment as instructor 
in education, Bowling Green (Ohio) State University, 
was reported in ScHOOL AND Society, September 15, 
has been given additional duties as assistant to Her- 
sche] Litherland, dean, College of Education. 


Mary R. Caron, whose appointment as associate di- 
rector, School of Nursing, University of Georgia, was 
reported in ScHOOL AND Society, November 29, 1948, 
has been named co-ordinator of nursing education and 
director of student health services, Drake University 
(Des Moines, Iowa). 


Elizabeth Tracy has been appointed director of pub- 
lic information, Golden Gate College (San Fran- 


cisco 2). 


T. Holmes Moore, head of the department of English 
and registrar, New Hampton (N. H.) School, has 
been relieved of teaching responsibilities and has been 
appointed director of testing and guidance. Sumner 
Hawley, formerly teacher of English, Wilbraham 
(Mass.) Academy, has succeeded Mr. Moore. Joseph 
Gauld has been appointed instructor in mathematics, 
assistant coach in football, and varsity coach in basket- 
ball and baseball, and Harry W. Pauley, instructor in 
English. James M. Aldrich, instructor in mathematies, 
who has been on leave of absence for graduate study, 
has returned to the department and has been named 
eoach of football, skiing, and track; Robinson V. 
Smith, instructor in history, who is on leave of 
absence for completion of his work for the doctorate, 
will return at the opening of the last half of the year or 
the beginning of the summer term. 


Malcolm S. McIlroy, professor of electrical engi- 
neering, Cornell University, has been appointed assist- 
ant director, School of Electrical Engineering. 


Arthur L. Bryant, assistant director of admissions, 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, has been ap- 
pointed executive secretary of the institute’s Educa- 
tional Council which will consist of alumni appointed 
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by the president, James R. Killian, Jr. The coung; 
will be prepared to be of service to school principals 
and guidance counselors as well as to students py 
providing information and advice relative to the 
fields in which the institute offers training. 


Alan S. Foust and Earl James Serfass have been gp. 
pointed to headships of departments in Lehigh Unj. 
versity (Bethlehem, Pa.). Dr. Foust, professor oj 
chemical engineering, University of Michigan, wij] 
assume the headship of the department of chemiea| 
engineering, February 1, 1952. On the same date. 
Dr. Serfass, professor of chemistry in the university, 
will become head of the department of chemistry 
The appointments will enable Harvey Alexander 
Neville, professor of chemistry and chemical eng} 
neering, to devote full time to his duties as director 


School, and professor of chemistry. 


Ralph C. Huffer, professor of mathematics, Beloit 
(Wis.) College, has sueceeded Hermon H. Conwell 
as chairman of the department. Dr. Conwell, who has 
relinquished the chairmanship and has resigned from 
the deanship of the college, will continue to give 
courses in mathematies. 


Pieter Geyl, professor of modern history, Univer- 
sity of Utrecht (The Netherlands), has been ap- 
pointed William Allan Neilson Research Professor for 
the second semester in Smith College (Northampton, 
Mass.). Dr. Gey] will participate in seminars and en- 
gage in discussions with students and faculty and will 
give public lectures. 


Frank W. Hart, professor emeritus of education, 
University of California (Berkeley 4), is at present 
at Indiana University where he is helping to set up 
an Office of Plant Use and Plant Planning. 


David E. Lindstrom, professor of rural sociology, 
College of Architecture, University of Illinois, has 
been granted a three-year leave of absence, be- 
ginning in January, 1953, to serve as professor of 
rural sociology, International Christian University of 
Japan (Mitaka). 


Laverne Alden Brooks was recently appointed as- 
sociate professor of education, University of Alabama 
(Tuscaloosa). 


Recent Deaths 


Horace Ward Marshall, retired dean, New Mexico 
Highlands University (Las Vegas), died, September 
18, at the age of seventy-eight years, according to a 
letter sent to ScHoon anp Society under date of 
December 7 by William I. Painter, associate profes- 
sor of education, the University of Akron (Ohio). 
Dr. Marshall had served as principal of high schools 
(1904-14) and superintendent of schools (1914-20) 
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in Indiana; professor of education (1920-27) and 
vice-president (1923-27), Indiana Central College 
(Indianapolis) ; and professor of education, assistant 
dean, and dean (1928-42), the New Mexico Highlands 
University. 

Herbert Spencer Jackson, head of the department 
of botany, University of Toronto (Ontario), died, 
December 14, at the age of sixty-eight years. Dr. 
Jackson had served as assistant in mycology and in- 
structor in botany (1905-08), Delaware College and 
Experimental Station; professor of botany and plant 
athology (1909-15), Oregon State College (Cor- 
allis); chief botanist (1915-29), Experimental Sta- 
ion, Purdue University (Lafayette, Ind.) ; and pro- 
fessor of mycology (since 1929) and head of the 
department of botany (since 1941), University of 
Toronto. 


recent) ; /; i; 
A 


AMO, JULIAN, AND CHARMION SHELBY (Com- 
pilers). The Printed Works of the Spanish Intelec- 
tuals in the Americas, 1936-1945. Pp. xv+146. Stan- 
ford University Press, Stanford, Calif. 1951. $4.00. 


Bibliography prepared by the Hispanic Foundation of the 
Library of Congress. 





Claremont College Reading Conference: Sixteenth Year- 
book 1951. Pp. 130. Claremont College Curriculum 
Laboratory, Claremont, Calif. 1951. 

Conference theme : Mass Communication: a reading process, 
ointly sponsored by Claremont College and Alpha Iota 
Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta. 


CLAUSSE, ARNOULD. Introduction a l’Histoire de 
l’Education. Pp. 156. Maison D/’&dition A. De 
Boeck, 265, Rue Royale, Brussels. 1951. 


COOK, LLOYD ALLEN (Director). Intergroup Rela- 
tions in Teacher Education: An Analytical Study of 
Intergroup Education in Colleges and Schools in the 
United States—Functions, Current Expressions, and 
Improvements. Pp. xv+271. American Council on 
Education, 1785 Massachusetts Avenue, Washington 6, 
D.C. 1951. $3.75. 

« 


CRAVEN, AVERY, WALTER JOHNSON, 
ROGER DUNN. A Documentary History of the Amer- 
ican People. Pp; xxiii+872. Ginn and Company, 
Statler Building, Boston 17. 1951. $5.50. 
The authors have brought together here some 250 readings 
in the history of American civilization. 
— 


DAVENPORT, BASIL (Editor). 
Reader, Pp. xi+656. The Viking Press, 
48th Street, New York 17. 1951. $2.50. 
This portable traces one of the great historic dramas of our 
heritage through a wise selection of its literature. 

s 


FLESCH, RUDOLF. The Art of Clear Thinking. Pp. 
xi+212. Harper & Brothers, New York 16. 1951. 
$2.75. 

20 A practical self-help book for all who want to improve their 

20) thinking. 
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GILBERT, CHRISTINE B., JEAN BETZNER, AND 
THOMAS F. McLAUGHLIN. Learning to Live: 
Basic Relationships of Life—A Booklist for Supple- 
mentary Reading in the Combined Book Exhibit. Pp. 
56. The Combined Book Exhibit, 950’University Ave- 
nue, New York 52. 1951. Free on request. 


HAMMOND, MASON. City-State and World State: In 
Greek and Roman Political Theory until Augustus. 
Pp. 217. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, 
Mass. 1951. $4.00. 

The substance of this book was delivered as six lectures un- 
der the auspices of the Lowell Institute of Boston in the 
spring of 1948. 

* 


HATCH, RAYMOND N. Guidance Services in the Ele- 
mentary School. Pp. vi+113. Wm. C. Brown 
pany, Dubuque, Iowa. 1951. $1.50. 

The suggestions contained herein should prove helpful to 
individuals as an introduction to the field of guidance or as 
a handbook for the elementary-school staff. 


Com- 


HAVIGHURST, ROBERT J., et al. The American Vet- 
eran Back Home; A Study of Veteran Readjustment. 
Pp. xiv+271. Longmans, Green and Company, Ine., 
New York 3. 1951. $3.50. 

The authors here present a study of 416 veterans of World 
War II—a story of departure and return. The study is, 
in part, of the midwestern community in which these 
veterans lived at the time of their induction into the armed 
forces. 

o 


KNOLES, GEORGE H., AND RIXFORD K. SNYDER 
(Editors). Readings in Western Civilization. Pp. 
xi+ 896. J. B. Lippincott Company, 333 W. Lake 
Street, Chicago 6. 1951. 

An effort has been made here to select materials which 
lend themselves to use in class discussion. These have 
been arranged in chronological order. 


McCLOSKEY, ROBERT GREEN. American Conserva- 
tism in the Age of Enterprise: A Study of William 
Graham Sumner, Stephen J. Field, and Andrew Car- 
negie. Pp. xi+193. Harvard University Press, Cam- 
bridge 38, Mass. 1951. $3.25. 

Here are examined the careers and ideas of three men—a 
scholar, a jurist, and a businessman—with an analysis of 
the growth of a modern conservative dogma in the fields 
they represent. 

e 


AND TROY L. STEARNS 
(Editors). Off-Campus Student Teaching. Pp. x+ 
206. The Association for Student Teaching, State 
Teachers College, Lock Haven, Pa. 1951. $2.00. 
1951 Yearbook of the AST. 


MALTER, MORTON S&., 


Mars Hill, North Carolina; A Case Involving the Coercion 
of Teachers through Political Pressures. Pp. 22 Na- 
tional Commission for the Defense of Democracy 
Through Education of the NEA, 1201 16th Street, 
Washingon 6, D.C. 1951. 

Report of an investigation. 
” 


MAZOUR, ANATOLE G. Russia: Past and Present. 
Pp. vi+785. D. Van Nostrand Company, Ine., 250 
Fourth Avenue, New York 3. 1951. $6.75. 

This book owes its appearance to a decade-old desire to 


construct a topical rather than a strictly chronological 
design of Russian history. 


MEAD, DAVID. Yankee Eloquence in the 
West: The Ohio Lyceum 1850-1870. 
The Michigan State College Press, 
1951. $4.50. 

The quiet eloquence of Emerson, the dry wit of Holmes, the 


Middle 
Pp. viii + 273. 
East Lansing. 
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anti-slavery agitation of Wendell Phillips are found here, WILLING, M. H., et al. Schools and Our Democratic 

as the author relates the adventures of these well-known Corie > otc ee 4 — ? 7 ‘s 

orators on the lyceum platforms of the Midwest. 71 — I wr 430. Harper & Brothers, New York 
}. 951. $3.50. 


bd This book has grown out of the University of Wisconsin's 
MORGENTHAU, HANS J. (Editor). Germany and the Siucationsl “programe the Psat fa Mamacly Known cor 
Future of Europe. Pp. viii+ 180. The University of Series in Education edited by John Guy "Fowlkes ration 
Chicago Press, Chicago 37. 1951. $3.50. i 
This is a representation of lectures of the 26th Institute . 
of the Norman Wait Harris Foundation of the university Yearbook of the United Nations 1950. Pp. xii+1,068 


held in the spring of 1950. Columbia University Press, New York 27. 195] 
° $12.50. : 
PITTENGER, BENJAMIN FLOYD. Local Public cathe tes a presents the record of the organi. 
School Administration. Pp. xi+512. MeGraw-Hill thins 
Book Company, New York 18. 1951. $4.75. 
This attempts to conserve the good and eliminate the 


bad features of the “traditional” and ‘democratic’ plans FACULTY PLACEMENT SERVICE 


for personnel organization and management. 
& 


REID, SEERLEY, AND VIRGINIA WILKINS. ‘‘3434 » 
’? Office of Education, FSA, Secondary is ‘a College 





U. S. Government Films. 

Bulletin No. 21. Pp. vi+329. Government Printing 
Office, Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 70 cents. Elementary j University 
A catalogue of motion pictures, filmstrips, and sets of slides 

available for public use in the United States. 


. 
ROMERO, FERNANDO. ‘‘Inter-American Cooperation wee pe cokiton BUREAU 
in Vocational Edueation.’’ Series M, Vocational Edu- 11-13 Witherspoon Bidg., 
cation No. 7. Pp. xvi+188. Mimeograph. Pan- 
American Union, Washington 6, D. C. 1951. $1.00. 
This should be among the first on the work tables of Latin- 
American educators. 


Walnut and Juniper Sts., 
PHILADELPHIA 7, PA. 
Pennypacker 5-1223 





e 
SNYDER, LOUIS L., AND RICHARD B. MORRIS 
Editors). History of the First Person. Pp. xxv + 445. 
Illustrated. The Stackpole Company, Cameron and 


Kelker Streets, Harrisburg, Pa. 1951. 
This is an anthology of great scenes in history reported by 
eyewitnesses. 

















6 
‘*Suggestions to Teachers of Experimental Core Classes: 


Based on Three Years Experience with the XG Pro- WHOLESALE LIFE INSURANCE 
gram.’’ Curriculum Bulletin No. 2. Pp. vit+103. 
3oard of Education of the City of New York, 110 e for higher educational institu- 

Livingston Street, Brooklyn 2. 1951. tions with 25 or more employees 
The units and suggestions in this bulletin represent the 


co-operative efforts of all who have worked in the XG : ° ° : 
(Experimental General) program. @ no medical examination required 


SUMMERS, ROBERT E. (Editor). America’s Weapons 
of Psychological Warfare. Pp. 206. H. W. Wilson 3 
Blass. te eed jee Pte - . dividends 
Company, 950 University Avenue, New York 52. 1951. cash 
$1.75. 
Nine pages of bibliography conclude this important com- . 
pilation of expert opinion on today’s vital action in the Retirement Plans 
cold war. One of the References Shelf Series, Vol. 23, that can be coordinated with Social Security 


No. 


e remarkably low cost 














TANKERSLEY, ALLEN P. College Life at Old Ogle- Collective Life Insurance 


thorpe. Pp. xiii+184. Illustrated. University of ae ‘i 
Georgia Press, Athens. 1951. $3.00. Individual Life Insurance 


This is a well-written account of the origin, history, closing, 
and subsequent revival of Oglethorpe University. 


. TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
WILKINS, THERESA BIRCH. ‘Scholarships and Fel- ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 


lowships Available at Institutions of Higher Educa- 
tion.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 16. Established by Carnegie Organizations 
Pp. vii+ 248. Government Printing Office, Washington 


25,D.C. 1951. 55 cents. 522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 


This is the third compilation of this information ; the first 
was in 1931; the second in 1936. 
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